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ABSTRACT 

The document presents an evaluation of a faculty 
inservice training project of the Maryland Community 
Services/Continuing Education (CS/CE) Project, which was designed 
with the purpose of acquainting adult teachers in community colleges 
with the principles of andragogy, by way of a series of workshops. 
Part 1^ Background, discusses the formation and activities of the 
task force which designed and sponsored the training. Part 2, Design, 
describes and evaluates the »iorkshop sessions. Evaluation Data are 
presented in Part 3 and discussed with relation to the efficacy of 
the design, the degree to which people retained content material, 
their impressions of the concept of andragogy, and attempts to 
implement andragogy. Part U, Issues, focuses on the various issues 
revealed by the project, including aspects of workshop design, 
audience, expectations, replication and/or transferability of 
content, staffing, alternatives, and andragogy as content. Positive 
conclusions about the project are briefly discussed in the last part. 
Over one-half of the document consists of appended material: (1) a 
description of the CS/CE project, (2) workshop materials for the 
faculty inservice training program, (3) evaluation instrument, (4) 
participant evaluation form, (5) participant list, and (6) letter of 
invitation to participants. (EC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 



This document presents an evaluation of the Mar>'land Community Services /Continuing Education Project 
on Faculty In-Service Training conducted at Catonsville Community College between February 8 and 
March 19, 1975. The project was designed and sponsored by the Task Force on In-Service Adult Education 
which, in turn*, is a component of the Maryland Project to Strengthen Community Services and Continuing 
Education. 

The Task Force designed and administered an educational sequence which attempted to acquaint teachers 
of adults in the community college setting with the basic principles and functional implications of 
Andr agogy as originally developed by Dr. Malcolm Knowles of the University of North Carolina. Andra- 
gogy, a relatively new tem in educational circles, is generic in nature and refers to the whole 
practice of adult education and is not, therefore, to be construed as a very narrow theoretical 
formulation. A discussion of Andragogy was the broad theoretical base upon which a more general 
treatment of adult education was built in this instance. 

The purpose of the project was to detemine whether or not this subject matter, mediated by means 
of the design the Task Force chose, was: a) effective as an educational intervention to transmit 
the basics of Andragogy; b) perceived as useful by participants who were themselves community 
college faculty members; and c) a design which readily permitted replication in other settings and 
which could be administered by qualified professionals other than those originally drafting the design. 

Arrangements were made at Catonsville Conimjnity College, Catonsville, Maryland, through Mr. Jim Gates. 
Mr. Gates is a member of the Task Farce and also Director of Continuing Education and Community Ser- 
.vices at Catonsville Community College. 

The project caiimenced on February 8th, 1975 with a full day workshop. Thereafter five (5) two-hour 
workshops were scheduled on 

MDnday, February 17 
Nbnday, February 24 
Wednesday, March 5 
Nbnday,, March 17 
Wednesday, March 19 

The Task Force retained myself. Dr. Dean A. Holt, to conduct an evaluation of the intervention. This 
report is a result of my evaluation, which the Task Force will use in the process of reaching decisions 
regarding the future utility of similar interventions. 



ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 



This document is designed to trace the development and administration of the project in as mucn Retail 
as is relevant to provide a sound data base for the Task Force. However, since there are a considerable 
number of persons interested in continuing education for college faculty' who teadx adults, the evalua- 
tion is intended to be sufficiently comprehensive so that one wholly unfamiliar \'dth this particular ; 
project will be able to follow the development of it without difficulty and, by so doing, judge tor 
him/herself whether or not a similar project would be useful in his/her o;m context. Therefore, 
following thi.s introduction, the following items will be covered in detail: 

♦+ Background; formation of the Task Force and its mandate; deliberations of the Task Force 
and the process by which they selected this particular intervention; how the design 
evolved and what expectations Task Force members developed concerning its impact; logis- 
tics --including preparation for the first run at Catonsville, cost of the project, etc. 

Design. Each session is described in detail and appropriate handout materials included 
in the appendix. Comments by the evaluator are included with each description. 

Evaluation data collected from the participants are presented together with the instru- 
ments used to collect them. 



2. 



♦+ An analysis of those* and other, more subjective data collected by the evaluator is 
included. 

•••••• The issues. Several ijnportant and interesting issues were raised in the process of 

completing this project and contemplating its replication. Tiose issues are presented 
' in detail and include ones concerning: 

Design 
•»"»• Timing 
_ •••••• Audience 

••••»• Expectations 

Replications 

Cost Effectiveness 

Staffing 

Alternatives 

Educational Philosophies 
•»••»• Setting 

Goals and Objectives 

The evaluators conclusions complete this document. 



HOW TO USE THIS DOCUMENT 



This evaluation is constructed linearally and is best used that way- -beginning at the beginning and 
reading through to the end. Otherwise it is difficult for the reader to get the whole picture in 
perspective. However, certain segments of the report can be used independently if one is not especially 
interested in evaluative concerns. For example, the section on design is detailed enough to provide 
the reader with the whole design and all its parts. Or, one may only be concerned with issues, in 
which case that section may be read: first. Generally speaking the issues raised are broad and not 
especially unique to this project. iThe reader is cautioned against quantum leaps to other educational 
situations on the basis of the issues alone. However, no claim is made here that the data presented 
have any absolute relevance except to the project described. 

This report is not a manual of instructions for those who would like to plan similar workshops. No 
trainer notes are included nor are a sufficient number of logistical details listed for this • document 
to qualify as an instructional manual. 

Everything in this report is public property except references specifically cited by author, title, 
and copyright. 



EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



Evaluation is an imprecise business in the field of education. Every method used has both advantages 
and drawbacks. Our methodology and the rationale behind it is presented here in order to provide 
a framework for the readers* expectations. The whole truth and nothing but the truth does not appear 
here for several reasons: the *Vhole" truth of any project is not discoverable owing to the enormous 
number of confounding variables involved in an actual human interaction. One looks instead for data 
pertinent to the goals set for the project and, as a result, must miss a great deal else. Moreover, 
the project was initiated as a test of an educational intervention — not as a test of evaluation meth-* 
odology. Given that fact, the evaluation was consciously conducted as unobtrusively as possible. For 
example, a pre-post test design was not used. A pre-test is a formal intervention requiring time. 
Not only that; testing of any kind effects the learning climate to sane unknown .degree. Since one of . 
the objectives of the workshop- was to create a learning climate congruent . with self -motivated learning, 
the decision was made not to ^contaminate that process by pre-testing. The decision was also biased 
by the fact th.-it cognitive objectives for the project were few, though they were there. . 

The first step in the evaluation process was selection of an evaluator^ I was chosen because of my 
familiarity with the subject matter, my observation skills and ability to communicate the results 
of my work in writing. 

The Task Force, through Dr. David Hartl, communicated the following tasks to me in a .memo dated February 27, 
1975: 
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1. Hie retrieval and documentation of the strategy steps involved gaining access to Cammunity 
Service /Continuing Education faculty members. 

2. ' Providing process ' observation and feedback regarding the Faculty In-Service Training Pro- 

gram to be offered at Catonsville Community College. 

3. ' Developing evaluation objectives and appropriate instruments and conducting the evaluation 

of the strategy and training program sponsored by the Task Force. 

4. Writing a sun.nary report to be presented to the Maryland Statevdde Project Advisory Committee. 

5. Participating in' a dissemination conference to share the product of the Task Force. 
The objectives of the evaluation are: 

1. To determine the Task Force's ra.tionale for initiating the project and what clear need the 
intervention is designed to meet. 

2. To ascertain the extent to which the intervention *met its objectives insofar as they were 
formally articulated. 

,, 3. To identify variables surfaced by the intervention itself which where not foreseen and which 
are of apparent significance. 

4. To articulate the issues the project generated which require exploration. 

5. To determine the approximate cost effectiveness of the project. 

6. To identify strengths and weaknesses of the design. - 

7. To develop criteria by which staff for future projects might be selected. 

8. To determine the extent to which the design is replicable as a "package." 

9. To determine whether or not the learner's needs were met insofar as they were articulated. 
Evaluation methodology utilized falls roughly into four categories: 

1. Examination of documents. 

2. Observation of the entire workshop. 

3. Use of evaluation instruments. 

4. Interviews with participants and Task Force members. 

All of the minutes and records of the Task Force which are germane were examined. They include: 

1. Task Force meeting notes from meetings on November 15, 1974; December 12, 1974; January 9, 
1975. 

2. Memoranda: Dr. David Hartl to Task Force members (undated); Dr. David Hartl to Task Force 
members dated November 8, 1974; Ms. Janet Davis, Project Coordinator to Task Force rembers 
dated January 3, 1975. 

3. Document: Maryland Statewide Project to Strengthen Community Service and Continuing 
Educa tion Programs In Institutions of Higher Eojcation . . 

4. Document: Tentative Design . Catonsville Community College Faculty In-Service Training . 

I participated in the entire workshop sequence and kept notes of the proceedings. I was an observer, 
rather than an active participant, and was introduced to the group as an observer and an evaluator 
for the Task Force by Dr. Hartl on the first day, February 8th. 

Two evaluation instruments were employed. One was designed specifically for the project and is a 
post-project instrument. The other is a general evaluation sheet regularly used at Catonsville 
Community College and was administered by Mr. Jim Oates as a part" of his responsibilities as Director 
of Continuing Education and Community Services. Mr. Oates shared the evaluations for use in this 
report. ' Copies of both instruments are included in the appendix (C and D). * 

Participants arid Task Force members were interviewed as well. I wanted to find out what kinds of 
expectations Task Force members had for the project, what their maximum and minimum hopes for it were, 
and what constituted a '^package," or replicable intervention. Participants were interviewed to dis- 
cover the need (or stimulus) that brought them to the project and, in addition, their reactions to 
the experience on the affective level." One-half of the participants were contacted during the course 
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of the project . The interviews were brief, lasting not more than ten minutes at a maximum. Task 
Force members were interviewed more extensively since no written instrument had been prepared for. 
them. All of the active members of the Task Force were interviewed. 

These data were compiled and analyzed by. myself and with help from the members of the Task Force. 
The data are- presented in Chapter III of this document and my* analysis in Chapter IV. 



WHERE THE EVALUATION LEADS 



Virtually all evaluations raise questions and issues and this one is no exception. The purpose of it 
is to provide data for future decisions rather than to criticize or acclaim past performances. There- 
fore, the inclination of my own interests is towards tomorrow. Naturally, I observed responses, pre- 
sentations, mind-sets and expectations that I might have fashioned differently had I the power to do 
so. However, I was not expecting perfection in this project, nor do I anticipate it in others to 
follow. Instead, I sought to discover the organizational, attitudinal and classroom factors which 
have a direct and significant bearing on the initiation of subsequent, successful, attempts to 
coiTimjnicate the principles of the modem practice of adult education to faculty meni>ers of community 
colleges throughout the state. As a result, I have not commented upon everything I observed. If 
my judgment is in error then I alone assume that responsibility. The data from v^ich they are 
derived are included in order that the reader may draw his/her own conclusions. 
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I- iAC KG ROUND 



FORMATION OF THE TASiC FORCE AND ITS MANDATE 



On October 20, 1972, thirty representatives of educational institutions and organizations in Maryland 
convened in Baltimore to consider the need for cooperation among institutions in offering continuing 
education and comrnunity service nrograms. During a business meeting in the afternoon, representatives 
of the community colleges passed a resolution providing for a committee to explore potential cooperative 
relationships vdth all other statewide continuing education programs. Among the problems they wish 
to address are: 

There are approximately forty (40) institutions of higher education in the state of Maryland, 
many of which offer some form of continuing education; some are small and locally targeted. 
Others are large and complex. There is little coordination betiveen institutions so that 
there is unnecessary duplication of programrdng and uneven regulations and understanding 
when students wish to transfer continuing education credits from one school to another. 

There is a lack of generally available information about which institutions are offering 
what programs, problems generated simply because personnel are either untraified or 
inexperienced in handling adult learners and adult learning programs, and an '^ver- 
present need for reliable financial support. 

++ There is, in fact, no coordinated, statewide effort in continuing education of any kind, 
formal or informal. Institutions essentially "do their own thing,'* and as a result, 
occasionally duplicate programs or, worse, compete with oneanother for both students and 
resources . 

Subsequent meetings led to development of a plan to provide for sharing of information, training of 
staff, and to coordination of programs in community service and continuing education. The general 
objectives of the plan meet a variety of needs. The objectives* are: 

•»••»• To develop a systematic process by which institutions can maintain records and easily 
retrieve comparable information on populations currently being served. 

•••••• To develop a systematic, yet simple and cost effective, process for analyzing the 

demographic characteristics and educational needs of the population in specific 
geographical areas which can be shared among institutions serving that region or area. 

To train community service and continuing education personnel in the use and imple- 
mentation of the systems developed. 

•••••• To develop a system for sharing program information among and between institutions serving 

specific geographical areas. 

•»••»• To provide activities and systems which will bring together community service and continuing 
education personnel for sharing of information and problem solving. , 

To acquire information on operation and capabilities of various delivery systems. 

++ To examine the possibilities of developing some kind of coordinated and cooperative 
delivery system(s) for the State or various geographical areas of the State. 

To acquire skills in program development for adults. 

To acquire skills in management and administration of the adult education enterprise. 
To acquire an understanding of the broad field of adult education. 
•»••♦• To acquire skills in proposal writing and fund raising for community service projects and 



The complete document fron which this information is taken, Maryland Statewide Project to Strengthen 
Community Service and Continuing Education Programs in Institutions of Higher Education , is in Appendix A. 
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programs . 

' To acquire skill in evaluating adult education programs. 

To develop a classified bibliography of general materials which deal with various aspects * 
of adult education. 

•»•■»• To develop a bibliography (possibly annotated) on research that is directly relevant to 
the concerns of Maryland community service and continuing education problems. 

Of these objectives, the most important are those dealing .with in-service training in the field of 
adult education. Indeed, the major emphasis of the project is on staff training in program develop- 
ment, management and administration, evaluation, and related skills. 

The major projects contemplated in the plan are a variety of seminars and conferences fociising on specific 
skills required by community service and continuing education personnel. 

■ - ■ ■ -^^^ ^ ... 

An Advisory Committee was appointed to provide overall direction and assessment of projects and a pro- 
ject staff was named to design and implement -projects. Members of the Advisory Committee are: 

Dr. June Bricker 

University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
Dr. Thomas E. Florestano 

Anne Armdel Community College, Arnold, Maryland 
Mr. Ffoward Greer 

Montgomery College, RockviUe, Maryland 
Dr. Keith E. Clancy 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Mr. James L. Dates 

Catonsville Community College, Catonsville, Maryland . 
Dr. Frederick Otto 

Hagerstown Community College, Hagerstown, Maryland 
Dr. Beryl Williams 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland 
The Project Staff is composed of: 

Dr. John H. Buskey 

University of Maryland, University College, College Park, Maryland 
Ms. Janet R. Davis 

University of Maryland, University College, College Park, >?aryland 
Dr. David E. Hartl 

University of Maryland, University College, College Park, Maryland 

Costs for projects, instruction, facilities, publication and administration are provided by* PROGRAM 
IMPACT from federal resources. Costs of participant attendance are borne by participants* institu- 
tions and constitute part of the matching costs necessary to conduct the project. 

A Taslc Force on Adult Education Instructor In-Service Training was formed and included: 

Dr. Roman Verhaalen 
Ntr. James L. Gates 
Dr. Frederick Otto 
Dr. Beryl W. Williams 
! , Ms. Janet Davis 

Dr. David Hartl 

Dr. Hartl was convener. The first meeting of the Task Force was held on October 9, 1974 at the 
University of Maryland University College. The agenda fpr that meeting included two major issues: 

1. What are the needs for In-Service Training of instructors in community service and 
' continuing education programs with specific regard to adult education" philosophy, 

methods, and techniques? 

2. What are the most effective methods for securing the participation in in-service training 
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pTX)gTams of the instructional staff -of conmmity service and continuing education 
programs? 

Previous infonnal discussions and conversations had indicated that perhaps the adult education 
frajnework developed by Dr. Malcolni Knowles and called *V\ndragot^y** would provide insight into question 
number one. With reference to question two, a team of adult in-service trainers might be developed 
to "circuit ride'* the State rather than initiating a central in-sewice education progr:un to pro- 
vide^ training to ever>'one at the same time. Discussion during the meeting centered around: 

++ Constituency of the Task Force. 

Needs of the community servdce/continuing education faculty. 

++ Organization of the CS/CE faculty. 

++ Identification of present faculty in-sendce education (if any) in CS/CE. 

++ Accountability issues for CS/CE faculty. 

The target audience of the Task Force's interventions. 

++ The issues involved in initiating an intervention. 

++ Proposal of a three- level intea-vontion. 

Plans were made for a subsequent meeting on November 15, 1974, at Catonsville Community College. Dr. 
Hartl, in a memo to Project Task Force members dated November 8, 1974, outlined three objectives for 
the meeting: 

1. To specify the initial target groups for an in- sea-vice, training intervention. 

2. To develop the specific strategies to be employed in implementing the intei-vention. 

3. To identify the next steps we see as appropriate for continuation of the Task Force's work. 

The meeting was planned to continue for five hours. During its course, it was noted tliat the faculty 
at Catonsville Commiiruty College had been sui'veyed and rated an in-service development progrtmi in the 
area of the adult as learner, as a high priority. Tlie members of the Task Force decided to develop 
a pilot in-sea-^.dce training intervention for the faculty at Catonsville Coimminit)'' College in oider 
to develop a "package," evaluate ajid revise the package as necessary, and develop outside resources 
and sources to enhance the package. The package might then be used as appropriate, at other insti- 
tutions. It v/as further decided to discuss the organizational needs of the Catonsville administraion 
and faculty deans germane to faculty in-service training and then employ inside (within the Task Force) 
resources to develop the training package. At a noon meeting on the same day, Catonsville Community 
College personnel joined the group to assist in the development of the pilot project. Tliey suggested 
it work through the already existing Staff Development Training Program administered by Mr. James Gates 
and that the idea ought not be forced but allowed to "grow in grace," as it were. Someone noted that 
the tern "adult learner" might be an inhibitor and that the program might have to be "packaged" 
specifically to meet the requirements of Catonsville Faculty. 

Thereafter, the Task Force decided to: 

1. Put together a package for Catonsville. Dr. Hartl was assigned the task. 

2. Meet \d.th the Catonsville Community College administrators on December 12, 1974 to check 
' needs and provide liaison. 

3. Deliver the package in February. 

4. Evaluate the package. 

5. Document the strategies and look at the implications for future programs at other institutions. 

6. Decide where to go from there. . 

The next meeting of the Task Force was scheduled on December 12, 1974, at Catonsville. Dr. Hartl was 
asked to prepare alternative models for an in-service training program for faculty for the Task Force 
to review prior to meeting with Catonsville personnel. . * 



Hereafter. abrcviated as CS/CE. 
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On the 12th of December, the Task Force once again gathered at Catonsville. Dr. Hartl came armed with 
a variety of materials for review and convened the group at 9:30 a.m. Dr. Hartl' s materials included: 

1. Assumptions About Adults as Learners and Their Technological Implications for Adult Educa- 
tion Practice. 

2. A Comparison of Assumptions and Processes of Pedagogy and Andragogy. 

3. The .Andragogical Process of Program Develo^^nt. 

4. Basic Steps of Program Development. 

5. Criteria for Effective Learning/Teaching. 

6. A Checklist for Effective i\dult Learning and Growth. 

7. Dijnensions of Miituration (R.' J. Havighurst) . 

8. Behavioral In-Put. . . Behavioral Out-Put. 

9. The Helping Relationship and Feedback. 

10. The Tliree- Legged Stool of Group Function. 

11. Adult Education Processes. 

Invited guests from Catonsville Community College joined the Task Force one hour later. The guests included 
thelie^m of Faculty, Chairman of the Business Department, two assistants to the President of the College, 
and a professor of Political Science, Of these guests, two (assistants to the President) had been at 
the Task Force's November meeting. 

The materials were offered for faailty review. Response was positive and support for tlie progrnni was 
evident. 

Jim Gates was assigned primary responsibility to discuss dates for the program. At that time, Mv. Gates 
guessed that tlie faculty would \vant a one day session to develop the concept of andragogy followed by 
periodic meetings (approximately 5) to develop specific concepts in depth. Jim was also asked to 
document in detail the strategies used to develop tlie program and incoiporate the staff in tlie planning 
process. He was asked to document procedures, who he contacted, why he contacted certain people, etc. 
so that the strategies could be revie\>:ed for pur^DOses of replication. 

Costs and financial implications were discussed. Dr. Hartl and f'ts. Davis were assigned responsibility 
for gathering required data. 

An imi:)ortant conceiTi arose; namely, the design of a transferable program. Dr. Hartl was by this time 
acknowledged as facilitator for the Catonsville Pilot Prograjn. However, he is unasually skilled in 
the communication of andragogy and it was apparent to all and sundry that David couldn't be the sole 
circuit rider. Therefore, the Task Force recogni::ed the need to train others and to do so adequately. 
.A smattering of knowledge about andragogy was considered insufficient. 

Task Force members then took ii^^ one last item: What were the payoffs of the pilot project for the 
larger CS/CE Project? T\;o were cited: 

1. Implications for the State vis developing successful continuing education in-service * 
training. 

2, Refined theory (or continual development) of andragogy itself a^; a result of explicating 
it in the Catonsville setting. 

The next Task Force meeting was held on the Catonsville Cainpus once again, January 9th, 1975. Four 
members of the Task Force and two members of the Catonsville Community .College Administration were 
present. B>' this time, the project was seriously underway and for all intents and purposes the 
intervention had begun. The faculty and administration had been alerted and asked to join in the 
planning; a tentative design had been developed; the major outlines had been agreed upon. All that 
remained were logistical details. Saturday, February 8 was named as the date for the whole- day work- 
shop and the remaining session times were left open. It was decided, however, that each of the 
sessions subsequent to the one -day workshop should be at least 2 1/2 hours in duration. 

Evaluation was discussed at length. T\\e objectives of it were discussed (see introduction) as well 
as the need to define the kinds of learning the Task Force hoped to produce as a result of the pro- 
gram. 

Funding was disaissed. Catonsville contributed $500 - $600. Title 1 funds were available to pay an 
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evaluator and Catonsville's contribution was originally earmarked for the facilitator. No con- 
clusions were reacfied at this meeting. 

Dr. Hartl asked MrJTiOates to supply him with information on how the participants were invited and a 
sunmary of who they were. 

No further meetings were held until after the pilot program was complete. 



DTSOISSIC^ 



Several very interesting things did and did not happen according to the recorded deliberations of the 
Task Force. Among the very in^ortant issues raised were: . 

++ WTiat is a ''package?" - — 

++ What, specifically, are the learning objectives of the program? 

++ tVhat are our indices of success? 

++ Since Dr. Hartl can't replicate this program forever, who will? And how will he/she be 
trained? 

++ IVhy this concept (andragogy) as over against others? 

++ IVho is the ultimate client? 

None of these issues were settled to the complete satisfaction of the whole Task Force. In the first 
place, not everyone virxs able to attend ever>' meeting. Furthermore, the issues simply- were not worked 
out. For example, no one on the Task Force has the same answer to the question, "V\'hat is the 'package' 
you're thinking about? IVhat's in it? What isn't in it?'' 

Objectives, in an andragogical f rajiiework , ■ are generated by the learners- -not by their mentors. It 
comes as no sinprisc, therefore, that learning objectives were not stated by the Task Force. However, 
since they weren't, deciding upon measurable indicators of success becomes a problem. The pilot 
project is really a play within a play; the participajits liave genuine objectives and so does the 
Task Force and the t\vO sets are not necessarily the same. The Task Force wants to know, essentially, 
does the intervention work (generally)? But if the participants deteamne their om objectives (as they 
do), then the most we can say is, "It C^he inter\^ention) worked with this group," which still doesn't 
answer the Tnsk Force's basic question. Tlierefore, the indicator of success (keeping in mind a replicable 
product) are dif Eicult to ascertain with any degree of precision. Interviews with Task Force inenbers 
indicated that this was indeed the case. Each had a different idea of what the indicators were cuid one 
was not sure there were any- -or if there were, what they were. 

Training of other facilitators was not worked out beforehand, either. Nothing in the project addressed 
that problem. 

The question, "\\'hy andragogy?" was answered differently by Task Force members. Two indicated a clear 
bias for Dr. Knowle's work and noted that only one other alternative (Havinghurst) was seriously 
•discussed. If there was a clear cut selection among alternatives, the minutes of the Task Force 
don't 'Show it and the Task Force members don't know that it happened. This is not a criticism of 
the Task Force's work; but it does raise the question as to the utility of the pilot program relative 
to the goals oC the Advisory Coiranittee. In other words, is the concept of andragogy sufficient to 
. . . "acquire an understanding of the broad field of adult education?" It may be. But there still 
remains, it seems to me, an area for discussion which was not *\\iic>lly settled prior to inception of 
the pilot program. 

These is.sues were not fully answered because of tijne pressures and the fact that Task Force members are 
involved elsewhere professionally. The project was by no means their sole concern. At the outset 
it needs to be stated clearly that, in my judgment, the project was superbly organized and executed. 
But still, the questions remain. However, the Task Force couldn't answer all the questions it raised 
at the price of never initiating an inteivention at alll We can therefore use the results of the 
intervention to help. Suffice it to say that the program was initiated with tlie most com^>lete data 
then available. 
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II. THE DESIGN 



As previously noted, Dr. Hartl drafted a tentative design for the workshop and presented it to the Task 
Force on January 9th. That design is reproduced here in its entirety. 



r 

TENTATI\T- DESIGN 



CATONS\r[LLE CaMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY IN-SERVICE TRAMMING 



Ihe Maryland Coininunity Scivices Continuing Education Project Task Force 
on Faculty In-Service Training is working with the Staff Development 
Committee of Catonsville Coimiiuiiity College for the purpose of sponsoring 
a program on the adult education model called Andragog>' and Its Implications 
for Educational Practice. This tentative design is the result of a 'meeting on 
December 12 at Catonsville Community College \d.th the Maryland CS/CE Project 
Task Force and selected members of the faculty and administration of Catonsville 
Coirarajnity College. 

Assumptions 

The following assumptions are made regarding the conduct cf a Faculty In- 
Service Training Program at Catonsville Community College: 

1. The Staff Development Committee of CCC wlW co-sponsor 
the In-Service Training Program together \dt\\ the Maryland 
CS/CE Project; 

2. The In-Service Training Program will occur some time in 
January 1975; 

3. 20 to 25 CCC faculty members will participate in the progrjim; 

4. Adequate and informal space \^11 be provided in which the pi-ogram 
may occur. 

Program Outline 

The Program will be organized into three (3) time components: 

A. A one- day session organized into the time- frame indicated on 
the design given in detail below; 

B. Five evening sessions of approximately 2 1/2 hours in length 
over a period of five weeks will follow the one-day session; 

C. A one-half day . (2 1/2 hour) session folloidng the five evening 
sessions to evaluate the total process and rediagnose con- 
tinuing learning needs. 

Detail Schedule for the One-Day Session : 

9:00 a.m. Coffee, Welcome, Oilentation to the day 

9:30 a.m. Development of Problem census with participants 
to identify instructional issues and problems 
of concern 

Presentation of Task Force problems and objectives 

•^Jr^ Synthesis of participant problems and- objectives 
with Task Force problems and objectives 

Organization of participant listening teams 
according to objectives of greatest interest 

1Q:30 a.m. Break . 

10:45 a.m. Exposition and discussion of andragogy as a . 
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theoretical framewrk and its ijnplications 
for adult education practice 

12:00 noon Lunch - Discussion of exposition on andrago'gy 
in listening teams cbjring lunch. 

1:00 p.m. Questions and dialogue resulting from issues 
and concerns raised within listening teams 
during the luncheon period 

1:30 p.m. Presentation of implications analysis framework 

1:45 p.m. Oiganization of uork groups according to objectives • 
identified at the beginning of the day 

Mork group task - Using the irpli cations analysis . 
fonnat, analize the implications of andragogy 
as an adult education fi ;imework in terms of the 
objective selected by the work group 

3:00 p.m. Kork group reports/conunents/critique/^isaission 

Creating a continuing, agenda of educational methods 
and techniques necessary for operationalizing andra- 
gogy as an educational approach within the framework 
of the objectives identified by participants 

4:00 p.m. Review of the continuing learning agenda created by 
tlie work groups 

Organization of the agenda :.nto time -frames 
4:30 p.m. Sinnmary of the day 

Identification of specific next steps 
5:00 p.m. Adjournment , 



Five Evening Session s 

Following the one -day session a schedule of five evening sessions of approxi- 
mately 2 1/2 hours each will be determined. The learning agenda for each of 
these evening sessions ;dll be derived from the continuing agenda of educational 
nrcthods and techniques that was identified by the participants in the one -day 
session. Kach evening session would have two emphases: 

1. A brief review of andragogy as a theoretical framework within 
which specific learnings and techniques may occur; 

2. The presentation and cx]Derimentalion for the development of 
theory and skill with one or more specific learning methods 
and techniques appropriate to andragogical practice. 

Each evening session is open to" new participants although it is assiuned that 
those who attend the one -day workshop will find the theories of evening sessions 
more helpful than those who did not attend the one -day workshop. However, 
attendance at the one- day workshop is not a precondition for attendance in one 
or more of the five evening sessions. ■ 

One-Half Day Evaluation 

The agenda for the final one -half day session is to evaluate the total process 
and rediagnose continuing learning needs of faculty who have, responsibility 
for helping adults learn. All participants who attended the" one-day workshop 
and/or any of the five evening sessions may attend the one -ha If day evaluation/ 
rediagnosis session. The agenda for this session, specifically, inbludcd the 
follo^dng: • - 

1.. To systematically appraise the effectiveness of the learning 
process which occured during the one-day session and during 
the five evening sessions; • 
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2, To evaluate the effectiveness of the strategy by which 
the Faculty In-Servie Training Program was--offered and 

■ to document both the strategy employed and alternative 
strategies which might have been employed with greater 
effectiveness ; 

3, To identify additional continuing learning needs of. faculty 
members who are responsible for helping adults learn and 
making recommendations to the institution for ways by which 
those needs might be met within t{W institutional framework; 

4, Identify appropriate resources necessary for implementing 
programs that will, througli the institutional. framework, 
help to meet those continuing learning needs. 

The actual design of the first day differed samew+iatT^That schedule is reproduced here. 

Maryland 'CS/CE Project . 

Faculty In-Service Training Program ^ 

Catonsville Community College 

February 8, 1975 

SCHEDULE FOR THE DAY 

9:00 a.m. Coffee, Welcome, Introduction 
Orientation to Workshop 
Problem census 
Develop objectives 

10:30 a.m. Break 

10:45 a.m. Introduction to Andragogy 
Discussion 

12:15 p.m. Lunch 

1:15 p,m. Interest groups--Discussion and apply andragogy 

2:30 p.m. Reports 

3:15 p,m. Break 

3:30 p.m. Some comments on **climate" 
4:15 p.m. Scheduling next steps 
5:00 p.m. Adjourn 

•The five evening sessions noted in the tentative design actually turned out to be afternoon sessions. 
They were scheduled on: 

Monday, Febiiiary 17 

Nfonday, Februaiy 24 ' 
- . ^ Wednesday, ^taTc]1 S • • 

^fonday, March 17 

Wednesday, Mcirch 19 . 

These sessions were also two hours in length rather than two and one-half hours as specified by the 
tentative design. 

This timetable was set at the end of the all-day A^'orkshop on February 8th and represents a number of 
individual compromises. It was obvious that not all of the participants who attended the all-day session 
would be able to meet all of the shorter classes. Calendar matching among professionals in any field 
is a difficult feat and the difficulty was anticipated. Most of Saturday's participants were able to 
hold the dates open. Conflicts were discussed but were unresolvable after all. Jt is for this reason 
that the Saturday workshop was not a pre-requisite for the later sessions. , Participants were not 
asked to sign up for all six sessions beforehand. One could attend any or all of the classes as he/sMe 
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chose. 

Even a casual observer recognizes the inherent problems of continuity uneven attendance raises. 
Nonetheless, no other arrangement is possible, given this design. The attendance patterns represent 
reality and they would essentially repeat themselves in any institution in the country. Attcnd^uice 
cannot.be controlled in a voluntaiy program and ought not to be. Rc-dcsign might alleviate the 
problem somewhat and a discussion of that aspect will Be included later in the chapter on Issues. 
But in terms of what actually happened, there were unavoidable time conflicts for participants. 

The final design for the one-day workshop was followed precisely with the exception of the time 
allowed. Tlie session ended at 4:30 p.m. instead of ' five. Tlie participants had previously been 
informed that the session would end at 4:30 and had planned accordingly. 

The remainder of this chapter vsill supply some details of each session together with my comments. 



mE-DAY SESSION, FEBRUARY 8th 



After initial introducations by Mr. Jim Oates at 9:30 a.m.. Dr. Hartl explained the background of 
the program and the design; \<hy it was a workshop design and what the five following steps were. 
He then reviewed the design for the day which he had previously ^>rritten on newsprint. 

The next step was a problem census. Participants were asked to comjolete the following sentence: 

'The single most important problem T have to deal with in helping adults learn is. . 

Before that task was completed Dr. Hartl was asked to define "adult learner" (see notes of meeting). 
He did so in terms of the Task Force's definition, which included the note that schooling was not a 
full time activity for the adult leamer. That definition met hi th some resistance and was finally 
offered as: "The adult leamer is someone who takes charge of his/her own leaming." 

Participants were then asked to comj-^lete a second sentence: 

"The single most important difficulty or block to doing something about that problem is. . . 

Two participants were asked to gatlier the results and record them. In the meantime Dr. Hartl asked 
participants to identify themselves to him and the .group for purposes of developing a climate of openness 
and mutuality. 

Thereafter, Dr. Hartl asked participants to derive leaniing objectives from the posted responses- Tlie 
objectives were: 

1. To discover alternative ways of maximizing contact with students given limited time. 

2. To explore ways of helping students experience and demonstrate adequacy (trust, respect, 
identity, etc.). 

3. To identify, methods for finding out more information about students. 

4. Finding methods of tapping, experiences of adult learners. 

5. To exi^lore alternative ways of structuring learning experiences. 

6. To find ways of helping students adjust to different learning environments. 

7. To find ways of motivating math students who are in non-credit vs. credit courses. 

8. To find ways of accomodating "life problems" within the learning experience. 
A coffee break followed at IDfSO a.m. The group reconvened at 11:10 a.m. 

Dr. Marti then introduced the next phase, a lecture on the concept of andragogy* Dr. Hartl noted that 
andragogy is a speculative theory and thereafter defined . andra.^og>' and pedagogy so participants miglit 
see the difference. /Vndragogy means leading the man, pedagogy means leading the child. -From that 
point, Dr. Hartl discussed, the four assumptions upon uhich andragog)' rests: 

+.+ Self-Concept of adtiits ] . 
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•••••• Experience of adults 

•»••»• Readiness of adults to learn 
•••••• Time Perspective of adults . 

The lecture was completed at 12:37 p.m. and lunch followed. The group reconvened at 1:30 p.m. 

Dr. Hartl returned to the objectives listed earlier and suggested that each participant select one 
of' them, join with others who have a similar interest and discuss the objective for an hour utilizing 
the concepts of andragogy. Interest groups fonncd in the follwing maimer: 

3 participants selected objective ^^1 

6 participants selected objective ii2 

0 participants selected objective #5 ' * ; 

,0 participants selected objective ff4 

8 participants selected objective fr5 

3 participants selected objective ^6 

3 participants selected objective 

0 participants selected objective ^^8 . 

After an hour's work participant groups shp^^ed their discussion and conclusions with the class. It 
was apparent that the participants understood the concept of andragogy but that they were somewhat con- 
servative about the prospects of fully implementing it in light of their own experience with students 
at Catonsville who were fairJ.y conservative themselves and used to pedagogy. There was also some con- 
fusion which centered arouiTd the issue of structure vs non- structure. .Andragogy was generally intciprctcd 
as non- structured, an approach which, by and large, participants had rejected previous to this workshop. 

Dr. Hartl picked up the structure vs. non-structure issue and retranslated it into content vs. process , 
indicating that andragogy isn't abdication of leadership but a shift to facilitator of learning rather 
than the sole resource role connnonly seen in a pedagogical style- -"teacher tells." 

He then moved into climate setting, refering participants to page 9 of the materials handed out pre- 
viously (see Appendix B) . .\fter some closing 'comments and discussion, a schedule was set for the re- 
maining tiN'o hour sessions. At the very end' of the day, Di*. Hartl noted that the next session (first 
two hour class) would take u]> where the present session ended; namiely, with continued discussion of 
the objectives. The workshop ended at 4:30 p.m. 

There were twenty-four (24) participants. c 



CWn-NTS 



The entire day was well organized, well paced, and obviously well planned. ITie workshop was held 
in the libraiy which is a clean, comfortable, well- lighted area. StUfdents were on vacation and 
the workshop was tlie only group in the building. Lunch was sei-ved adjacent to the class. 

Dr. Hartl 's expertise is noteworthy. In my opinion^ Dr. Hartl coinntunicates the concept of andragog>- 
exceptionally well. He is fluent, alert, responsive and exact. His delivery style is vapid, enthusiastic 
and entertaining. There are, in my opinion, not more that a handful of people in the State who can 
present the subject as competently as he. ■ ' . 

Participants were enthusiastic and involved throughout the day until the very last 10 minutes when 
people began to .shift their attention to leaving. . I checked responses at lunch and found some 
participants excited by the concept, while others were simply "verv* interested." No one left the 
class. Discussion was animated throughout. 

The President of Catonsville Community College joined the class briefly in the morning to indicate 
his affirmation of the project. 

In my opinion, the workshop was among the best organized, most interesting workshops I've ever ex-periehced 
(I've attended twent>' or thirty including several conducted by Dr. Knowles) . 

If the reader will recall the objectives, note their universal "how to do it" tenor. It was immediately 
"apparent that the question of "how to" was more important to participants than the question of '^^^ly?" 
This point is useful to keep in mind as one reviews the 'following sessions. 

Because of -the closing time confusion. Dr. Hartl was unable to structure the next meeting vith the help 
of the participants . . , 
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FIRST TWO-HOUR SESSION, FEBRUi\RY 17, 2 - 4 p.m. 



The session was originally scheduled for the library conCerence room but was moved to a classroom. 
The environmental change was remarkable: from quiet to noisy, comfortable to uncomfortable. Seven- 
teen participants from the original workshop arrived along with four people who were new. - The, session 
began at 2:15 p.m. 

Dr. I-lartl opened by indicating that the two hours would be used to review the objectives of the work- 
shop, pursue of implications of andragogy and thoughts about the concept people had generated since 
the workshop. He then asked, "U^ere are you with reference to the concept ol: andragog>'?*' Slowly, 
participants began to respond. The responses were guarded. For example, the first response was*: 

"I ^'ent back to the classroom on Nfonday (after the workshop) with a 'yes, yeh' kind of 
reaction. Then I came to the realization that the assumptions of andragogy were not 
restricted to adults and I began to question the dichotomous relationship you presented 
between pedagog)^ and andragog)'." 

Di*. Hartl responded by indicating that the contrast was purposely exaggerated for purposes of contrast 
and that, yes, the assumptions luiderlying andragog>' did in fact apply to children in certain instances. 
The second respondent remarked that andragogy was a retread of the planning espoused in the 1950 's 
and was nothing new. Another respondent indicated he wouldn't dare try andragogy with his students 
for fear of courting disaster. Dr. Hartl r^esponded by suggesting a gradual transition to andragogy 
ajid referred the class to the materials offered during the workshop. 

Tlie participants then wanted some clarification on the subject of letting students set their owii 
objectives. They 1) didn't knav hav to do it; and 2) weren't even sure they wanted to do it. This 
dialogue went on for an hour. The participation pattern was limited; the same four - six people 
were active, the remainder silent. At 3:20 p.m. Di*. Hartl asked the group to help him understand 
where the class was at that moment and received vexy little response. The discussion continued as 
before, with the same active participants until 3:45 p.m. At that point, Yh\ Hartl asked about the 
next three sessions (the fourth, and last, afternoon session was reserved for evaluation). He 
asked what would be fun, interesting and useful to explore. One respondent nominated a simulation; 
another wanted to know how to pick u|) classroom cues from nou-leamers respecting their inability 
to succeed; another wanted to know the ini|)act of leaiTiing climate on methods chosen to facilitate 
the content -process transactions. Measurement of learning was also suggested. The session ended 
at 4:05 p.m. 



Ca-WIiNTS 



The climate and organization of the session were significant. The change in location had a subduing 
effect (albeit unmeasured), the chajige in populatin likewise, ^foreovcr, it appeared to me as if 
there was no design for the session; as if it was a happening. Tlie objectives outlined at the full- 
day workshop were not reviewed and, in fact, were radically changed by the end of this session. 

Hie participants were unsure of their ability to implement andragogical concepts and said so, though^ 
not in as many words. Tliey still wanted to "know hav to carry it off in the classroom. 

T had the sense that the session was tepid. The enthusiasm that characteiized the full-day workshop 
was lacking. Participation was limited. 

The attendance graph on the following page illustrates the do\>Tiward slide for the afternoon sessions 
and its steep. I^' the .3rd session, only seven (7) of the original twenty- four (24) participcints 
remained. T]\e greatest loss was between the full-day and the first afternoon session (seven), so it 
obviously wasn't difficulty with the aftenioon session that caused those seven to drop out. However, 
three nurses indicated on the first day that they couldn't make any subsequent class. The slide 
continued virtually uncliecked after the first afternoon session, and the second. Either participants 
were not getting what they needed or other matters required their attention. Nty inclination is to 
favor the former condition rather than the latter for two reasons: 1) the participants set the 
calendar themselves and in the main, w^ere agreed upon it as early as the 8th of Februar)'. Everybody 
knew that the nursing instructors couldn't meet any of the- Monday aftenioon classes,- but they were 
the only ones (three) left out; 2) my on-the-spot checks with participants made from time to time 
indicate that. the first, full-day session was considered more useful th^in the afternoon sessions. 
I didn't check everyone (approximately 7) so those data are moot. 
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SECOND TWO-HOUR SESSION: FEBRUARY 24. 2 ■ 4 p.m. 



This session began ulth Dr. Hartl retuTning to the last afternoon^ s session and noted the follo\slng 
issues on the board: 

++ SensitiATlty to **cues;" what cues to look for; how to draw conclusions from cues. 
++ Impact of climate on methods. 

•«■■♦• Measurement of learning: altciTiative techniques. 

He asked participants if discussion on the issues for one hour v;as appropriate, followed by a short 
simulation exercise. There was agreement. 

Participants shared personal experiences regarding the success or failure of their efforts to involve 
Students in objective setting, climate setting, etc.. and noted a differential bet^veen yoiing adults and olde 
adults in willingness to "play education games'"' (older adults are more conservative). ^Vftcr thirty minutes 
Dr. Hartl offered a "quickie'* lecture to tie some of the comments together. He indicated that certain 
issues sap group energ>* unless dealt with. Those issues are: 

Identity 

Acceptance - 
Objectives 

Pwer and Authority . . . 

Standards /Norms. 
Intimacy (psychological) 

The lecture required 15 minutes. Dr. Hartl then briefly addressed the question, "Miat cues signal 
vsliich issues?" Discussion followed until 3:45 p.m. Of the original twenty-one (21) participants 
beginning the class, nine (9) remain. The simulation AVas delayed until the next session. 



CaMI-NTS 



This session was disorganized because so many people left half way through it. They did not leave 
in a huff, by the way. An organizational meeting elseuttere on c^npus required the attendajice of 
most. *lTie original plan for the session was not followed, in any case, and was not renegotiated 
until the last few minutes. ^ 

The discussion was dominated by four participants. Eleven members contributed in the course of the. 
session. 

T noticed, in particular, the verbal dominance of a small group, which roughly repeated the dominant 
faction of the week before. I also noted that the discussion following Dr. Hartl' s quickie lecture 
was desultor>' and that one point (the "corporate reality" of a class as over against individual 
distinctions) was raised four times before Dr. Hartl could get in touch with it. There didn't 
appear to be a great deal of communication. - Participants interdicted one anothers thoughts with 
personal anecdotes and significantly departed from the agenda. 

J. Dr. Hartl, as in ever>' previous session, displayed an exceptional ability to relate participants' 
-"comments either to the six issues he lectured about or the concept of andragogy. Participants 
appeared not to hear most of them, however.. I inferred that most people were too anxious to 
hear well. Hiey regularly returned to the issues of "How does one. . . ?" Their concerns were real 
(the talkative student; the sullen inquisitor; passively resistant students; the fact that in some ■ 
classes there are no clear cues to the six issues mentioned, or the issues are in fact dealt with and 
still the class doesn't seem to bloom like a rose). T\\c class didn't end cleanly--it simply broke 
up at 4:07 p.m. 1 sensed no_.eian. However, it did not check my impression with others. 
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TOIRD WO-HQUR SESSION: MARQ] 5, 2 - 4. p.m. 



The session began at 2:20 p.m. with ten (10) participants in attendance. Dr. Hartl reviewed where 
the group had left off, recalled his understanding of the contract; :My, to beginTitn s Sla- 
tion around effective listening with the six issues discussed last time as background. 

pLits^ge^rate?^ ^^-^^^ ^^'^^ °^ behaviors an effective listener might display. The partici- 

Eye contact 
++ Obvious reactions - . 
++ Witholding judgment 
++ Body position (lean toward talker) 
++ Sensitivity to mannerisms of speaker 

Concentrated listening 

Miltiple use of senses 

Listening for perceptions 

Occasional paraphrasing 

Listening for emotional content 
-»"•■ Display interest 

^;Ml^or\h^'''' ^^^f ^^'r.^''''^ t° sub-divide into groups of three: one person was to talk for five 

^ '° ^^^^^ ^° transaction and conunents after the five 

to Sk;r un?irSrrr°cn'°;!'1 '^^"'^ (Ustener to observer , talker to listener, obserx^er 

I 11 ef ' ill^^^l e^^ch person had an opportunity to sen^e all three roles). The subject was the 
continCe^^^ '^So'J^m' °^ i^^Portance nevertheless. Tl.e exercise began at 2:50 p.m. 

liS'^^S^fSloiSna^^e^ ^^^""'^ '''''''' ^^^^^^'^''^ listening criteria people wished to add to the 

.'\sk clarifying 'questions 
++ Enlarge upon an idea without introducing ones own agenda 
++ Communicate relaxed state 

++ Communicate interest in the 'person and the topic. 
Some discussion followed. l>.c class ended at 4:15 p.m. Eight (8) participants remained. 



The session was devoted exclusively to the effective listening exercise 
involved. Discussion and participation were animated. 



Eveiyone wa.s cornipletclv 



FOURTH TiVO-HOUR SESSION: miQ\ 17th, 2 - 4 p.m. 



Ihe class opened at 2:15 p.m. I distributed evaluation instruments to ten (10) participants which 
they completed by 2:40 p.m. Ur. Marti then handed out copies of some of my notes to Sr^icipan^ 
(These notes included objectives from the ist sessions, lecturettes of Dr. ilartl, etcO He ?hen 
revie>ed the concenis remaining and noted that evaluation was left to explore. Me had previously 
put the following on the board. ,. . ^ 



Present Available In f xninatjgn , Collected Info. Needs Obiectives 



lie 




Puiposes, 
goals, etc. 
Oi^ganiza- 
tion of. 
Content 



Designs 



Implementation 



Schedules 
Processes 
Methods 

Delivery 
Attention 
to process 
Tssaes 



of the designs, 
schedules, methods, 
etc. Delivery of 
the content material. 
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Dr. Hartl continued by noting his own assumptions about evaluation (that it is inevitably coercive 
to both faculty and students) and checked his understanding ^^th participants. Discussion followed 
until 3:45 p.m. Dr. Hartl then returned to the? board, reviewed the discussion of evaluation and 
moved towards closure. The discussion is centered directly on evaluation and grading by eyer/one 
who speaks. At 3:55 p.m. I>r. Kartl notes that if one buys andragogical assumptions and that process 
engenders self-direction, then one has to leani ways to evaluate that dimension. Moreover, the 
judgment of an outsider (outsider to the student) ;dth outside criteria violates one's sense of 
self-directedness. So, there are five areas that fall out: 



Objectives Resources | Plan of Inquiry 



Evaluation of Evidence Validation of Evidence 



The teacher becomes a resource in this model for both process and content, but the student is wholly 

responsible for the learning contract. 99-0 of the time, grades eminerge out of fulfilling the contract 

(or not) and arc not, therefore, artifacts. Dr, Marti suggests the model as an altemativ^e. Dis- 
cussion fol'lois's until 4:10 p.m. Five participants remain. 



COTMENTS 



Ihe subject is obviously one of intei'cst to almost everyone.. Discussion is dominated by four parti- 
cipants (as before). Three participants make no contribution at a]l. The concept of andragogy 
were referred to obliquely but the focus was upon the problem of gi'ading adequately and fairly. 



FIFIK TlV'O-i-iOUR SESSION: MARai 19, 2 - 4 p.m. 



This session was devoted wholly to evaluation of the previous five meetings, including the all-day 
workshop and is included in Chapter III. 
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III. EVALUATION DATA 



Data from participants was collected four ways: 1) through an evaluation instrument distributed by 
me;- 2) through an evaluation instrument distributed by the Catonsville Cominuiiity College; 5) through 
personal intendews conducted by me; and, 4) through an evaluation conducted by Dr. Hartl on M:irch 19. 
The first instnuiient is found in Appendix C, tlie second in appendix D. Note that the Catonsville 
instrument seeks impressions and my o\oi attempts to determine cognitive learning. Between both 
instnnnents plus some personal interviews, there are sufficient data from vsiiich to draw conclusions, 
although not eveiy participant filled out the evaluation forms nor participated in the evaluation 
session on the 19th. 

No attempt \>rill be made to record all the respon.ses in this document in the interests of brevity. 
There is no statistical treatment of the data vstiich is easily presented, so I'll offer a summation 
around certain topical areas. Certain data \\dll be left out. Far example, the environnient was 
adequate and requires no comment. The instructional materials were consistently rated liighly so 
comment on those \<±11 be withlield. The topics that interest us are: 

++ the efficacv' of the design; 

++ the degree to which people retained content material; 

++ lasting impressions of andragogy as a concept; 

++ attempts to implement andragog)'. 

The reader will notice that Dr. Hartl *s style of presentation is not included. The question of style 
and its importance is -moot. Tliere were participants who reacted to Dr. flartl's style in one v'ay or 
another. But as far as I could detennine, style was not a variable of significance. Comments on 
style don't serve the .Advisor)^ Committees-only Dr. Hartl and even tliat's questionable. A different 
groiqD will react differently aims^ay so the remarks of this group are not normative, nor can they be 
readily used as a basis for change. Tlierefore, we've ignored references to the presenter's style. 

First, the design. Generally speaking, the one fulx-day session was perceived as the best part of 
the design, llie shorter sessions didn't get at the objectives people wanted to work on and were seen 
as less organized and of marginal usefulness compared to the Saturday workshop. 

The objectives of the inter\'ention were specifically explained in the judgment of the majority of 
participants. Pour participants found the content completely, or mostly .different from what they 
expected, the remainder found it close to their expectations. It appears that the material was sufficient! 
well organized and clear and that Dr. Hartl helped most participants in the .development of their om 
insights and understandings. Eveiyone would recommend the course with some qualifications. 

The design was most generally faulted for not offering sufficient content or providing sufficient 
stmcture and direction. The next most prominent unmet need was for application of andragogical 
principles; tecliniques and methods. 

Participants were able to remember the four characteristics of adult leaiTiers though not with the 
precision Dr. Hartl presented them. No one was confused about the difference between content and process 
and no one believed that tlie principles of andragogy are synonomous with the absence of structure. 
Eveiyone was able to explain how someone comfortable with andragogical principles would detennine 
goals and objectives with a class. No one could remember all six issues groups have to deal with 
as they go about perfomiing a task. Dr. Hartl made that input during the second short session and 
virtually nothing I'emains of it. Some of the responses to the question in the. evaluation were off 
the wall; not even close. However, there was a sense on the part of some that Di'. Hartl was discussing 
group energy and the issues effecting it. 

Interventions tried by participants in their o\m classes as a result of the workshop ranged from building 
simulation games to. mutual evaluations. Not all of the participants used .the instinjment that asked the 
question of application so I made personal contact with some who did not and discovered that approximately 
half had, or were presently trying something in their o\m classes as a direct result of the workshop and 
a few people (three) were thinking about using some andragogically based inteiventions, though thcv had 
not yet made the leap. 

Tlie evaluation session on the ~19th of March added reiterations for more content, clearer directions, 
more practice in application~and some provision for library work. During the course itself, the materials 
Dr. Hartl handed out v;ere infi'equently referred to. Participants said they would have appreciated a walk- 
throug]\ of them, a couple- of good articles on andragogy, a sliort, u seful bibliography, and provisions 
of adult education text books in the library. • 

Personal interviews subst^intiated data collected through the instnmients and reinforced my imi^ressiOn 
that the workshop generated considerable interest in the concept of andragogy. The intervention 
wasn't a thunderbolt and andragogy is by no means the center of interest in the Catonsville Cononunity 
College. However, the Task Force's ratiier modest 'objectives wore measurcably fulfilled. 
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IV. ISSUES 



For ail intervention as limited as this one, there are interestingly enough, a host of issues. Those 
issues ^dll be discussed in this chapter. • Some are plain and the Advisoiy Committee can draw conclusions 
from the data while others are far from being resolved. 

'ITie one-day workshop plus five part day sessions does not appear to be the most efficient arrangement 
to coiraminicate the principles and implications of andragO£r/. Wliile the one-day workshop was quite 
successful, the part-day sessions were not. The precipitous loss of participants throughout the shorter 
sessions cannot be ignored. At the end, only seven (7) of the twenty-four (24) original participants 
remained. Kliile absences may not be a direct response "to the design, but some other variable, never- 
theless, fewer than one-third (1/3) of the audience completed the sequence. If it is the case that 
the shorter sessions are an integral and requisite part of the design, the Task Force caiuiot claim to 
have met its objectives on the basis of the nimiber of participants who sun'ived. If, however,, the 
shorter sessions are not requisite to communicating w!iat the Task Force wished to connminicate, wliy 
have them at all? The audience was consistently small, the objectives only tangentally related to 
those established the first day, and the relative cost per participant high* in tenns of the infoiTna- 
tion participants claijned to have received. "^- 

One could argue that a selection process was working and thp most interested (and presumably those 
most competent) finished. The argument is not sound. In the first instance, the relative canpetence 
of the original participants was not tested and there's no way to conq^are (or even investigate) those 
data even if they exist. Secondly, some people are detcnnined' to finish whatever they begin sinply 
as an expression of their personality, regardless of what they derive from the project. If .there 
were persons like that in the original group, the effect of the intervention itself would have to be 
gaged on something other than attendance. That argument smacks of sour grapes, even though it can 
claim a biblical precedent of even, perhaps, Dar\%d.nian overtones. 

Clearly,- the one-day workshop was well received and the cognitive lisarning most participants acquired 
happened as a result of it. Perhaps another day could be added, making a two- day workshop so people 
could explore the implications of the concept in behavioral tenns. Eveiy single participant agreed 
that a live presentation was a must; that the concept could not be successfully mediated by books, 
pamphlets, films; records, tapes, paintings or graphics alon e . A teacher must be involved. Not 
only a teacher; an enthusiastic, well-qualified teacher. In this case the design of the one-day 
workshop was tight and efficient, A sqtjerior design would be very difficult to construct, espec ially 
if the inter\'"ention is to be replicable by mentors somewhat less qualified than Dr. Hartl. So, we're 
left with a requirement for a perfomance but one that doesn't extend over a great many short sessions. 
A t>T)ical 5-crcdit graduate course figiires on forty- five (4S) contact hours. .A one -day v/orksliop can 
count about six and one-haJf (6 1/2) hours, a two-day design about twelve (12) or thirteen (13) hours, 
or less than one- third (1/3) of a semesters work, uiiless there is something endemic about andragogy, 
it requires as much time and involvement to communicate as aiiy otlier concept. So- even a two-day 
workshop has to be an introduction and the committee^s expectations ought to reflect that fact. 

Any design used to communicate andragogy must be participative to some degree. The very concept 
is a wedding of content and process and implication of one without the other violates the concept 
automatically. Participants in this case (and others) yearned for more .input on Dr. Ilartl's part. 
As a matter of fact, he was making very significant inputs virtually all of the time; participantf 
simply weren't yet prepared to hear, .Increasing input v.^ouldn't necessarily eliminate difficulties 
participants had with andragogy, and, indeed, might well increase them. Aridragog>' is a theor>" of 
application and action. It cannot stand-in abstract isolation. But because it cannot, because 
•application and involvement on the students part is required, there was the feeling Dr. Ilartl 
had not offered enough •'meat." Although one can understand that outcry, the design shouldn't be 
precipitously changed to accomodate it simply on grounds that doing so would make the concejit 
more immediately palatable, though there are some fascinating arguments in favor of doing just 
that (see .Andragogy as Content) . 

llie design allowed people to come and go at will and the full-day workshop was not pre-requisite 
for attendance at the shorter sessions. If the same design is retained, I would recommend that the 
full-day workshop be made pre-requisite for the shorter sessions. Since the only identified con- 
cepts of andragogy were presented on the one full day and at no other time, it doesn't make sense 
to invite people to ex-plore implications of a concept they presimiably have never heard of. Nfore- 



*lMs assertion is made on the basis that Dr. Hartl, or someone like him, would receive $150 - $200 
per day for "planning and delivering the program. 
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over, i£ newcomers do show up (as they did) the instructor is obliged to take their disparate needs 
into account and interdict the objectives of the larger group to some extent. Continuity is sacrificed 
in favor of openness and a climate of acceptance. This particular project fell between two stools on 
that issue; the objectives of the larger group were substantially modified as a result o£ newcomers 
joining the group, but a discussion of \s\\y that had to happen from an andragogical point of view 
was never discussed. Everybody lost. 



AUDIENCE 



This audience was carefully selected. Mr. Dates invited fort)* people altogether, one-fifth (1/5) of 
the Catonsville Connnuiuty College faculty. Abroad mix was planned; high rank--low rank, opinion- 
makers and non-opinion mtikers, administrators and faculty. Every instructional division was represented. 
Of those invited, twenty-six (26) accepted aiid generally held Mr. Gates' mix plaiis intact. There was 
no pressure to attend and Mr. Dates specifically made his advisory position clear so that the work- 
shop could not be construed as part of the regular staff development activities at Catonsville. 

The Task Force originally intended to reach part-time faculty; those who's teaching tasks are in the 
evening and wiio have no regular faculty appointment. Tliis audience was the direct opposite of that 
specification. If the Task Force wishes to test a part-time audience, another program is required. 
No precise conclusions about part- time faailty can be legitimately inferred from this program, 
ffowever, a good representation of a full-time faculty was reached and appropriate generalizations 
can be made to that group. 



EXi-'^Ea'ATIONS 



'Ihe expectations of Task Force members concerning this project are essentially similar, lliey are 
that the prograin v.^uld: 1) pro\adc an entre to faculty who need in-sci-vicc training; 2) create 
interest; -3) provide a unique exi.")erience ; and, hopefully, 4) produce changes in knowledge, skills 
and attitudes. Uliat would be acceptable evidence of success varied slightly from member to member: 
1) favorable faculty reactions; 2) acceptance by the institution of the workshop; 3) behavioral 
changes; 4) recognition by faculty that this kind of training is viable; 5) spontaneous suggestions 
from participants \Ndth respect to continuing the project elsewhere; and, 6) evidence that yoinigcr 
faculty wore impressed wdth the concept of andragogy. 

learning objectives weren^t specified in any domain so apparently the Task Force was not so much 
conccnicd with learning specifics as it v/as mXh creating a "currency of interest" in the practice 
of adult education; that concepts and applications are, in fact available for teachers of adult? 
and can be transmitted. If that is the primaiy objective of the project, it succeeded at Catons- 
ville. No one who attended the full -day woi'kshop was left luiimpressed with the idea that the 
practice of modei'n adult education is to some degree a unique profession. 

'Hie difficulty ii\}\erent in the lack of greater specificity on the part of the Task Force with respect 
to expectations and criteria of success is dete mining what variables are of greatest priority. If 
the progran's gestalt is the object of interest rather th:m individual varicibles, there ^s no problem, 
but if moi'e precise metrics are required, there's -not nn.;ch to go on. 

From the point of view of an evaluator, I would argue against the need for more complex measurements. 
Neither the general design nor the concept is unique to this .prograjii. Both have been tested many 
times previously and found to be effective in creating interest in adult education as a specialty, 
in addition to transmitting some basic skills. Tliere is no need to create complex evaluation designs 
to know those data. Concerns are of more iiirportance in this cjise. Task Force members are agreed 
that the whol o inteiA'ention (strategy, design, im|3lementation, and evaluation) is the object of 
interest rather than just the effectiveness of the implementation phase in meeting participant's 
individual loaniing needs (albeit those too, are important). Ihe Task Force's question is: "Did 
our strateg>^ to in.troduce this particular inten'-entlon create sufficient interest . in the subject 
matter, and measurable advances -in some domain of leatnLng to justify a recommendation that it be 
prepared for replication on other community college cajnpuses in the State of. M:ir>*land?'* So, as far 
as exi^oc tat ions go, that's the question Task Force members e)q>ect an answer to. In m>' judgment; 
there are sufficient data to provide it without recourse to another, more com|Dlicated dimension of 
research and evaluation. 
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REPLICATION AND/OR TRANSFERABILITY OF CONTENT 



Can this design be readily and easily replicated (or packaged) with the expectation that it will meet 
vdth equal success? The critical variables are: 

++ the design 
++ cost 

++ staff requirements 

++ existence of real content „ 
++ effectiveness of the entiy strateg)^ 

As noted previously, the design is neither complex nor new. IVith some adjustments (like changing the 
five (5) shorter sessions to another full day and emphasizing certain aspects more) it can be repeated 
continuously as an introduction to the concept and application of andragog)-. ■ The design is not audience 
specific and could be utilized with any interested group. Oric needn't redo the design simply because 
the audience at Fbgerstow is different than that^ at Catons\dlle. The differences beUveen grou]5s arc 
not so radical as to confound the design. • ■ . 

The direct costs of reproducing the design as it now is , is approximately $650 - $700 which, in this; 
instance, works out to be about $1.59 per student hour. /Vldition of indirect costs would raise the • ' 
figure depending on where the workshop was held, etc. Naturally, the present design is vn'IioIIv depen- 
dent upon a vv-'ell qualified mentor, and the costs of his/Iier preparation are not calculated, ilie cost' 
of packaging the i.nteivention" depends on the t>'pe of package required. IVo options for this inter- 
vention are appropriate, a third is not: one can publish the design only and an outline of the strategy 
employed at Catonsville to make it work; or, one can publish the design, extensive trainer notes and 
instructions, and detailed strateg>^ steps. Finally, one can attempt to mediate the entire intervention 
without a trainer- -either in a self-instiTictional package or througli readings. and films, lliis kind 
of package is not appropriate because the costs of production are enormous consideolng the objectives 
and, in addition, very few people would make use of it. The teacher-student relationship is still 
strong and every participant at Catonsville noted that a kiiowledgeable , enthusiastic human being is 
required to provoke their interest in andragog>^ Of the two viable options, the fii'St is almost wholly 
dependent on the trainer, and an expert one at that. The assumption underlying this package is that 
the trainer is sufficiently competent to recognize the intent of the design immediately and execuCe 
it, or. some variant, froia the fimd of his/her ov\ti ex-perience and do so well enough to accomplish the 
objectives. 'Ihc second appropriate package-type is more detailed and rests upon th.e assumption that 
the deliverer is relatively well versed in the basic content but lacks fluency in desioii and delivery. 
Ihe latter T)ackage is the more ex-pensive of the two. /\s a matter of fact, the cost of the first Oj)tion 
the simple desi<;n, is negligible. Tliere are no cost data available on the second option I)ut a rou:ih 
estimate, based on other such materia], would put the cost in the S1500 - S3000 range Cor development 
and $20 - $35 per copy. The present design is the most inex^^ensive but it can be ^iampered for lack of 
really experienced trainers. Perhaps it would be useful to look at tliat issue. 



STAFPTNG 



Tiie concept oC andragogy harbors some subtleties we'll discuss a bit later ( Andrag o gy as Content ). 
.^VJ though the main tcnents of it are easily nerceived, both application and refiiicments dcpcTncTto a large 
degree upon the intelligence, maturity, .and exi^erience of the presenter. /\ndrago^n' isn't limited to 
academics. ^ It includes the entire learning spectnnn. Tlierefore, someone narrowly trai.ned only in the 
art and science of teaching from an academic perspective is sure to mis communicate the essential message 
of andrago(;y, najiiely, tliat life itself is a learning process for which individuals are wholly responsible 
and to which the principles of andragogy apply. Not only are content questions admissable, bu.t process 
ones as well. A skilled teacher of andragogy can, cmd docs, include virtually the whole spectnmi df 
hinnan experience somewhere i.n an exi^loration of andragogy; religion, science politics, research, etc. 
.'\ndragogy flows beyond the limits of conventional learning theor>\ Obviously, those best qualified 
to present it are not only those with a great deal of experience, but those able to integrate ajid 
orgajiize tiieir experience to illustrate the scope of andragogical concepts'. 'Ibere are no fonnulas, 
nor approved solutions and ahnost no judgments of others involved in andraoogy. It requires a matin-e 
person to allow others the full exercise of tlieir freedom to learn without' offering (or even insisting 
upon) conditions, judgments c'lnd qualifications which, basically, reflect ones ov.n position and learning 
style, no matter how elo^juentiy projected upon students. I>i*. knowles, the creator of the .concept, is," 
himself, an extraordinarily mature man wlio apparently requires no control over 'otiiers and makes no 
demand that lioarcrs accept his viewpoint, lie is quite content to let people grow in accordance with 
their om perceived best interests. ' 'VhaVs the spirit of andragog)', in a nutshell, and it's one conspic- 
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uously absent in the great majority of human interactions. Andragogy is not complete without that 
spirit, that dimension of freedom. Those who see the concept as a gospe] and forth\>dth adopt a measure 
of classical missionaiy zeal to herald its advantages have missed the point already. That doesn't 
mean one can't be enthusiastic. But it does meaii that at the heart of andragogy are the assumptions 
that individuals are: i) capable; and, 2) ultimately responsible Cor their ouii , learning and destiny - - 
Andragogy is therefore not useful as a socializing model. Ultimately, the nature of the concept, and its 
comprehensiveness, detemine some of the criteria for choosing staff. Hiatus a useful point to think 
about as one itches to get the information broadcast as rapidly as possible. 



AI.TERN/\TI\a-S 



Malcolm Knowles is not only adult education giant there is, nor is andragogy the '^oniy-fr-ame^vor^' 
in v\'hich the whole process can be studied. It is, hou=cver, compact, labelled, and can be made 
coinprehensive . .-Vidragogy 4ends itself to delivery* if for no other reason than the contrasts customarily 
drawn betvreen it and classical pedagog^^'; they, are clear, sharp and succinct. The Task Force didn't 
really discuss other alternatives any^s-ay, four of its members strong and acknowledged biases 
in favor of andragogy and those four turned out to be' the dominant decision makers. If it's useful 
for the full committee to review other alternatives, members might kcc]i in mind that the concept of 
andragog)' didn't fail to meet the objectives so an alternative direction is not required. However, 
given the rather broad objectives of the committee it might be useful to compare all the approaches 
available. A task, by the way, no one has ever done. 



A'^mil^COC?!' AS CONTENT 



Ko mentioned before that there are some subtleties lurking in the commiuiication of andragogy. Tlie basics 
are simple; aLiiost so simple as to be classed among tlie catalogs and conventional wisdom. Hovrever, 
conventional wisdom or no, a sufficiently high number of botli secondaiy and higlier education classed 
are conducted contrary to the principles of andrago[;y to suggest that the concept has not functionally 
seen the light of day in academia. If the concept is a matter of conventional wisdom, belia\dors to 
enliven that concept aren't. 

I'm going to describe one or two phenomena which consistently appear when andi^agogy is presented and 
attempt to account for them, ^!y accounting, is not a derivation of data alone. It includes my tlioughts 
as well and is presented here for pmposes of discussion only in hopes that collective wisdom may 
infonn the decisions still to be made regarding replication of this program. 

First let'^ look at the phenomena. 

One of the most prominent is the discomfort most beginners feel with respect to the dichotomy drav.'n 
bet^'.'een pcdagog>* and andragogy. j\s noted in the foregoing remarks, that dichotomy is useful for purposes 
of highlighting differences bet\\'een adult and non-adult learners. But there is a limit to the usefulness 
of /the contrast and I've yet to observe a presentation of andragogy [including ones, by Dr. Knowles) in 
which the presenter was not forced to modify it. To some degree, pedagogy is set* up as a straw man and 
participants are quick to point out that tlie characteristics of adults also apply to children (sometimes) 
and that pedagogical practices are neitjier universally counter pi'o^-luct Lve ys'hcn used with adults nor 
t>T3ically incf fccti\''c as a matter of course. Backing ^nvay froir. the dichotomy- -modi Tying it- -weakens 
tlie case of the andragog, particularly if the contrast is forcefully made in the first place. Partici- 
pants then ask, naturally, "If andragogy isn't that [the whole contrast), v:hat is it?" If it turns 
out that ajidragogy is conimunicaLed as little more than teclmiques to mal:e adults comfortable and 
involve them in setting ol*)Jectives C^r even perceived that way) the thcoiy is judged as empty of 
substantive content. One of the participants in this ]rroject noted that, "The concept is obvious and 
the methods sophomoric." Tliose expecting a new vision are disappointed, confused and even hostile. A 
one day workshop (this^ one day vrorksliop) did not get much be)'ond the characteristics of adult 1 earners- - 
at least as content specifically identified as that peculiar to andragogy. A Content-Pi'ocess discussion 
which happened sometinio later in the day was a outgrowth of a discussion and not identified as "meat," 
although meat it was, and much else, too. In fact, tv;o fundimiental issues of andragogy came up in dis- 
cussion: Content-Process and Structure vs. Non-Stiiicture. But neither was developed as fully as- both 
must be to fully appreciate andragogy. Dr. Hartl elected to engage participants in a task-- that of 
exploring their omi objectives through the lens of andragog)'. A task, by the way v/hich is faithful 
to the concept. For someone who already knows andragogy, the rationale for Or. Hartl 's choice is 
obvious. To someone who doesn't, the task is not self- evidently content . , It is, in fact, more 
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liTcely to be dismissed as a pooling of ignorances. Unless it's pointed out precisely why the process 
(doing the task) is part content, some participants have difficulty making the leap and many don't 
make it at all. Hence the ciy for more delivered content; packaged meat; stuff; intellectual grist. 
The first reaction of one schooled in andragogy is to resist such a request, claiming that it violates 
the prindolc of self -directed learning and* is a rush to dependency (pedagogy) and passivity. I 
wonder. In the beginning, participants tend to sec themselves as dependent as far as andragogy goes. 
Never mind if they are or not. The perception is sufficient cause for them to seek help in the quickest 
way they know: content input. Given the amount of time available, is witholding an input justified? 

In my opinion, the pedagog>'^andragog\' dichotomy doesn't suffice as enough content to satisfy the needs 
of most people an\'^>iay,,. The concept of andragog>- is much more corni^lex than simply one of age character- 
istics and schooling practices, ^^y guess is that Teaining styles are involved; biochemical processes; 
cultural and environmental conditioning and more. For an academic group these data might be systematic 
ically shared as a way of establishing grounds for adapting methods of teaching to existing (aiul 
changing) conditions more suitable for learners \\i\o are ready to move into self-direction. 

Another, related phenomenon is frustration witli the apparent (or perceived) lack of structure. Curiously 
enough, there is four or five times as much sti\icture in an andragogical workshop than in others. The 
andragog v.111 typically restructure the session about every hour. In other designs, one stnicture 
0',ntinucs all day (a series of lectures, or papers for example). Stmcture isn't the real issue an>vay; 
c.mtrol is. I believe there are. reasons to account for the phenomenon, most of which focus on the nature 
01* the school, or schooling. 

Education, or most of what we call education, is a s>Tit]iesis of thought, research or cxpcyl^ncc organized 
for delivery ai\d peddled through schools and educational media. None of us can learn ancient hlstoiy 
by experience so a s>aithesis must do. Not only must it do; a synthesis is genuinely convenient. 
enomous amount of \&L:\t we know is vicari.ously derived through tlie organized recital--oF t]ic exyiericnce 
of others. Education is to that extent a commodity. ELxperience reduced to essentials", is utilized, 
packaged and delivered through scliools much as iron ore eventually ends up delivered as a Ford through 
an automobile agency, -^nyone familiar ^dth a society without schoels soon sees that, tliough the sjune 
raw material is present there as elsewhere, it's not conveniently organized for common consimiption. 
Native intelligence is veiy limited. 

Schooling requires a division of labor just as any other productive enterprise. Without professional 
educators, education as western society knows it wouldn't exist. ' Non-professionals correctly expect 
the pixDfessional to be in control of the system; produce and distribute the commodity of education for 
consumption. Whole systems are org£inized for that very purpose. Naturally, there are limitations. 
Once one acquires the basic tools of leaniing and s>aithesis, one can go in any direction mucli more 
rapidly than the whole system can. Hie species of man is optimally characterized by what the best 
of the species can do; run the four-minute mile or develop the theory of relativity. Man can do both. 
.^ndragogy is an invitation to fully utilize all the leaniing tools at ones conunand (and they're con- 
siderable) regardless of whether the operation is v/ithin the schooling system or outside it. But .. 
first, the question of wlio's in control has to be settled- -a question not ordinarily raised. 

If you desire to buy a car and someone offered you a bin of parts and a screwdriver instead, you'd 
be incensed, likewise, if you wished to build your outi car and were told you might not, that GNl 
must do it for you, you'd also be incensed. In the first instance, you want someone else to take 
control of produci.ng the product and he did not (Does he have to know why you wanted it that wav?). 
And in the second, you want control and weren't pennitted to have it. No one, to my knov/lcdgc is 
morally or biologically obliged to continually make one choice as opposed to the other. Neither 
is universally ajopropriate and both are appropriate in certain circumstances. So it is with education. 
Tliere are times when one choses to buy a completed product and there are times when one wishes to 
build one's own. Neither choice is morally superior- -or educationally superior for that matter. The 
key is a decision to either take control oE ones own learning or give it away (lend it perhaps) to 
someone else. A decision is not an education, a theoiy, nor an ideology- -and it may be grossly in 
error, 

A school of any kind is not a place where "decisions in favor of educational self-control are in 
vogue. One 1 cams that early enough. And, not umu^turally , those \dio frequent schools after tbe 
compulsory years liave elected to lend control of some of their learning to the school. Othenvisc, 
why are they there? To do something they could as easily do e]sc\Niiere by themselves? Credentials 
aside, the contract is culturally imjilied; the professor docs his/her thing and the student likewise. 
Iliis situation is not prcvclant because educators are evil or stupid but because they are professionally 
committed to accepting control of an educational unit because that's what people want and need them to 
do. Enter andragogy. Andragogy' places the decision for leai'uing squarely (and untraditionally) in 
the learner's lap where it belongs. However, to have that happen in a scliooling environment is 
unsettling. V\c issues of control and power, however dimly perceived, begin to emmerge aiid most 
of us need a great deal of support and pennission to claim our birthright even though our clasa -going 
behavior may riot change in the slightest. 
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So, when the Task Force takes andragogy into the school system there is bound to be some dissonance. 
The students who come there (of all places) to hear the Word expect it to be prepared for them to hear. 
Digging it out, or more precisely, taking contr ol of digging it out is incongruent with the environment. 
Perhaps this is a dynamic to be considered in the replication of this module else^vhere. 
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V. CONCLUSION 



My judgment is that the intervention planned and delivered at the Catonsville Coirammity College met the 
limited objectives set for it and, in addition, has provided a great deal of valuable informatiori rel- 
ative to the objectives of the Advisoiy Committee. The design requires adjustment in format but not 
in essential content. T\\c principles of ahdragogv* ai'e interesting to adult educators and are of ' sufficient 
substance to command the attention and respect (if not agreement) of anyone seriously interested in the 
field. 

The packaging question was, in my opinion, not settled nor was the. question of how a larger, more com- 
prehensive intervention State -wide might be undertaken. 

This intervention is clearly not a whole course in andragogy. It's an introduction to one, hence an 
introduction to in-seivice training based on andragogy. It would be a mistake to assune that this 
intervention is sufficiently powerful to radically alter the present competence level of the cor|xs of 
community service and continuing education practitioners in the State of Maryland and if there are 
hopes or ex^Dectations to that effect held by committee members, the data does not encourage them. 
Nforeover, this intervention is of marginal usefulness in isolation; that is, without additional 
offerings to assist practitioners measure ably increase their ability to deal with their clients in 
increasingly more relevant and sophisticated ways. 

The cost effectiveness of the intervention is high and will remain so as long as qualified practitioners 
prcjsent the concept and its implications. Poorly rehearsed presenters or those who do not know the 
concept well will fail to inspire much interest. .^Vidragogy is quite dependent upon the communicator 
of it v\fien it^s used as a model of professional behavior. UTiile a student of educational theory might 
find the concept instrinsically interesting, most of .the practitioner group the committee is concerned 
with will not respond unless they are convinced that andragogy will eiihance their o\m skills. 

llie entiy strategy employed by the Task Force is valuable and necessaiy--or at least some var.ianc of it. 
One obviously cannot barge into a corrununity of educators with a "new thing" ai\d expect a fair hearing. 
The nature of the concept also adds some acceptance dynamics of its own. .^Vidragog)- as not uholly 
compatible vath organized schooling. It would be unfortuante if those dynamics were allowed to occlude 
the essential usefullness of the concept. 
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MARYLAND STATEWIDE PROJECT TO STRENGTHEN 
COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



BACKGROUND 



There are approximately 40 institutions of higher education in the State of 
Maryland, and many of these institutions offer some form of continuing education 
service to the people of the State. The size and complexity of these services range 
widely from small programs serving only immediate local areas to large programs 
serving major portions of the State. There is often duplication of programs for sim- 
ilar clientele, and there are overlapping geographical service areas. There are pro- 
blems of articulation when students wish to transfer credit from one institution to 
another. Concern about these matters has been expressed at all official and un- 
official levels within the State during the past two or three years. 

Some of these problems are compounded by lack of information about programs 
other institutions are offering, and other problems related to inexperienced or un- 
trained personnel. The need for financial support is a continuing problem to all 
institutions . ;. 

At the present time there is no statewide, coordinated effort in continuing edu- 
cation of either a formal or informal nature. Institutions often undertake new pro- 
grams without knowledge of other institutions* interest or experience with the same 
clientele or program area. Because of this situation, institutions often feel they 
are competing against one another, rather than serving a common need. 

In order to deal with these issues and concerns, on October 20, 1972, thirty 
representatives of educational institutions and organizations in Maryland met in 
Baltimore and discussed the need for cooperation among institutions in offering con- 
tinuing education and community service programs. At the meeting were represen- 
tatlves from 15 community colleges, the State Department of Education, the 
University of Maryland (Cooperative Extension Service and University College), and 
the State Agency for Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. The meeting was 
one of several regularly scheduled by the "Community Services and Continuing Edu- 
cation Deans and Ettrectors of Public Community Colleges." At an afternoon business 
meeting, following the morning general session, representatives of the Community 
Colleges passed a resolution providing i^or a committee torexplore potential cooper- 
ative relationships with all other statewide continuing education programs. 

Subsequent meetings have been held among members of the larger group and 
have led to the development of a plan to r^tpvide for sharing of information, training 
of staff, and ultimately to coordination of programs in community service and continu- 
ing education. While the plan has emerged principally as a result of discussion be- 
tween community colleges and University of Maryland continuing education personnel, 
the project will involve all higher educational institutions in the State offering con- 
tinuing education and community services programs. 
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OBTECTI\^S 



Several needs or deficiencies in continuing education and community service 
efforts have been identified. On the basis of these needs, the project will under- 
take to achieve several goals. 

At the present time in most institutions programming is not predicated on com- 
prehensive understanding of the population(s) being served, but rather on intuitive 
judgment by community services personnel. There is clearly need for greater under- 
standing of the population being served presently, the demographic nature of the 
community, the structure of the community, and consequently the educational needs 
and aspirations of the community, In-pursuit of this need the major goals of the 
project will be: ' . 

1. To develop a systematic process by which institutions can maintain 
records and easily retrieve comparable information on populations 
currently being served. 

2. To develop a systematic, yet simple and cost effective, process for' 
analyzing the demographic characteristics and educational needs of 
the population in specific geographical areas which can be. shared 
among institutions serving that region or area.' 

3. To train community service and continuing education personnel in the 
use and implementation of the systems developed. 

A. The. need for frequent communication about program information is clear, especially 
if institutions are to avoid duplication of programs and wish to coordinate program 
efforts. There is also a need to establish better working relationships among, in- 
stitutions of higher education and between such institutions and other adult educa- 
tion agencies. Thus, related goals of the project will be: 

4. To develop a system for sharing program information among and between 
institutions serving specific geographical areas. 

5. To provide activities and systems which will bring together community 
service and continuing education personnel for sharing of information » 
and problem solving, 

B. Presently most institutions are offering continuing education programs through class 
or conference formats. Some institutions are experimenting with television, news- 
paper courses, and other media. There is no statewide delivery system or even an 
understanding of possible delivery systems. Related goals of the project will 
include; 

6. To acquire information on operation and capabilities of various delivery 
systems; 
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7. To examine the possibilities of developing some kind of coordinated 
and cooperative delivery sys*tem(s) for the State or various geographical 
areas of the State. 

Among continuing education and community service personnel, probably the greatest 
need is for inservice training in the field of adult education. It is estimated that 
probably less than 20% of the personnel now doing community service work in Mary- 
land institutions have any specific training in the fields Few have any understanding 
of the total field, and most have only limited adult education skills. Thus, the major 
emphasis of this project will be on staff training in program development, management 
and administration, evaluation, and related skills. Major goals in support of these 
needs are as follows: 

8. To acquire skills in program development for adults. 

9. To acquire skills in management and administration of the adult education 
enterprise. 

10. To acquire an understanding of the broad field of adult education. 

11. To acquire skills in proposal writing and fund raising for community service 
projects and programs, 

12. To acquire skill in evaluating adult education programs. 

Closely related to the need for adult education skills are needs in the areas of general 
information about the total field, and the application of relevant research in adult 
education to specific problem areas. Two goals have emerged from this area of need: 

13. -To develop a classified bibliography of general materials which deal with 
various aspects of adult education. 

14. To develop a bibliography (possibly annotated) on research that is directly 
relevant to the concerns of Maryland community service and continuing 
education problems . 

The above objectives, at varying levels of specificity, may be modified, and 
certainly refined, as the project is conducted and further information on specific 
needs is developed. As other institutions become involved they are expected to pro- 
vide inputs resulting in modifications. 
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NATURE OF PROTECT ACTIVITIES 



There will be several "sub-projects" in support of specific training programs. 
"Sub-projects" will include development of information collecting and disseminat- 
ing systems, community survey systems, and development of bibliographies- 
These will be undertaken by project staff, members of the Advisory Committee, and 
institutional personnel . • 

The major project activities will be a variety of seminars and conferences 
focussing on specific skills required by community service and continuing educa- 
tion personnel . * • 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND PROTECT STAFF . 

An Advisory Committee, composed of representatives of the major types of 
institutions; has been appointed. The Committee will provide overall direction 
and assessment of the projects Members of the Committee are as follows: 



Dr. June Bricker 
State Leader, Home Economics 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 



Mr. James L. Oates 
Director, Community Services 
Catonsivlle Community College 
Catonsville, Maryland 21218 



Dr. Thomas E. Florestano 
Dean, Continuing Education 
Anne Arundel Community College 
Arnold, Maryland 21012 



Dr. Rederick F. Otto 
Dean of Community Services 
Hagerstown Community College 
Hagerstown, Maryland 21740 



Mr. Howard Geer, Dean 
Community Services 
Montgomery College 
Rockville , Maryland 



Dr. Beryl Williams 

Director, Evening and Summer School 

Morgan State College 

Baltimore, Maryland 21239 



Dr. Keith Clancy 
Evening College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

The Project Staff is as follows: 

Dr. John H. Buskey, Project Director 
Director, Conferences & Institutes Div. 
University College 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 So 
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Mr. David.E. Hartl, Ass to Project Dir. 
Assistant Director, Conferences and 

Institutes Division 
University College 
University of Maryland * 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
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FUNDING 



Costs .for conduct of the project, instruction, training facilities , publication 
and administration are provided by PROGRAM IMPACT, from Federal sources Costs 
of participant attendance at meetings and seminars, (staff time, travel, lodging 
and meals) are to be provided by the participants' institutions, and will constitute 
a portion of the matching costs necessary for conduct of the project. 
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WORKSHOP MATERIALS 

FACULTY IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 

Catonsville Community College 
February 8, 1975 



Workshop Leader 
Dr. David E. Hartl 
University of Maryland University College 
Conferences and Institutes Division 



A Program Co- Sponsored by 
Catonsville Community College 
Staff Development Committee 
^and 

Maryland Project to Strengthen Community Service Programs 
in Institutions of Higher Education 
(Funded under Title I, HEA 1965) 
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' ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ADULTS AS LEARNERS AND THEIR 
TECHNOLOGICAL IMPUCATIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATION PRACTICE* 



Assumptions 

As a person matures . . . 

1) . . .his self concept moves 
from being a dependent per- 
sonality toward one of being 
a self-directed human being; 



Technological Implications 

Assumptions have implications 
for the • • • 

a) learning climate 

b) diagnosis of needs 

c) planning process 

d) conducting of the learning 
experiences 

e) evaluation of learning 



2) • • .he accumulates a growing 
reservoir of experience that 
becomes an increasing resource 
for learning; 



a) emphasis on experiential 
techniques 

b) . emphasis on practical 

application 

c) unfreezing and learning 
to learn from experience 



3) . . . his readiness, to learn 
becomes oriented increasingly 
to the developmental tasks of 
his social roles; 



a) timing of learnings 

b) grouping of learners 



4) . . .his time perspective changes 
from one of postponed application 
of knowledge to immediacy of 
application, and accordingly his 
orientation shifts from one of 
subject centeredness to one of 
problem centeredness. 



a) orientation of adult 
educators as learning helpers 

b) organization of the curriculum 

c) design of the learning 
experiences 



* Taken from The Modern Practice of Adult Education. Andragogy vs . Pedagogy , 
Malcolm S. Knowles, Association Press. 291 Broadway, New York, 1970. 
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THE AMDRAGOGICAL PROCESS OF PROGIWI DEVELOPf eiT 
A seven-step outline 

[Continuoui> ^uncX^om to b& 
mcu.ntcu.nzd -tlviougkout tkz pA.oceAA). 

ESTABLISH A aiMAIE (DNDUSIVE TO ADULT LEARNING 

DEVELOP A MECHANISM FOR MUTUAL PLANNING 

j [SzquiZvvUjait ^uncitioni,] 

) MUTUALLY DIAGNOSE LEARNING rJEEDS 

DEVELOP LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

pESIG^^ THE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

OONuUCT THE LEARNING EXPEIUENCE 

EVALUATE THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE AND 
REDIAGNOSE UmNING NEEDS 



Reference: Malcolm S, Knowles, Tlie Modem Practice of Adult Education. Andra;:;ogy vs. 
Pedagopy (New York : >\ssocxatxon Press , 19 7U J , '. 



BASIC STEPS OF PROGRAM PCVELOPMENT - 2 
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^ Survey the Situation 

I 



Make Initial Judgment 
About Appropriateness 



Refine a Statement 
of Objectives. 



Design a Suitable 
Program 




^ Metho 



Group Individ- 
Morale ualiza- 
tion 



Make 
clear 
pattern 
of op- 
erations 



^Decide 
how pro- 
qress is 
to be 
measured 



5 

Provide 
Administrative^ 
Support 




Facilities 



Finance 



6 



Carry Out Program Activities 



Evaluate Progress 



8 

Make Appraisal of the 
Whole Process 
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CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING / TEACHING 



Conditions of Learning 



Principles of Teaching 



The learners feel a need to learn. 



The learning environment is char- 
acterized by physical comfort, 
mutual trust cuid respect, mutual 
helpfulness, freedom of expression, 
and acceptemce of differences. 



The learners perceive the goals of a 
learning experience to be their goals, 



12 

5 



1) The teacher exposes students 
to new possibilities for self-* 
fulfillment. 

2) The teacher helps each student 
clarify his own aspirations for 
improved behavior. 

3) The teacher helps each student 
diagnose the gap between his 
aspiration and his present 
level of performance . 

4) The teacher helps the students 
identify the life problems they 
experience because of the gaps 
in their personal equipment. 

5) The teacher provides physical 
conditions that are comfortable 
(as to seating, smoking, temp- 
erature, ventialtion, lighting, 
decoration:) and conducive to 
interaction (preferably, no . 
person sitting behind another 
person) . 

6) The teacher accepts each stu- 
dent as a person of worth and 
respects his feelings and ideas. 

7) The teacher seeks to build ' 
relationships of mutual trust 
and helpfulness among the 
students by encouraging coop- 
erative activities and refrain- 
ing from inducing competive- 
ness cind judgmentalness. 

8) The teacher exposes his own - 
feelings and contributes his 
resources as a colearner in 

in the spirit of mutual inquiry. 

9) The teacher invplves the 
students in a mutual, process 

of formulating learning object- 
ives in which the needs of the 
students, of the institution, 
of the teacher, of the subject 
matter, and of the society are 
taken into account. 
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Conditions of Learning 



Principles of Teaching 



The learners accept a share. of the re- 
sponsibility for planning and operating 
a learning experience, and there fore 
have a feeling of commitment toward it. 



The learners participate actively in the 
learning process. 



The learning process is related to and 
makes use of the experience of the 
learners. 



The learners have a sense of progress 
toward their goals. 



10) The teacher shares his thinking 
about options available in the 
designing of learning experi- 
ences and the selection of mat- 
erials and methods and involves 
the students in deciding among 

- these options jointly. 

11) The teacher helps the students 
to organize themselves (project 
groups , learning-teaching • 
teams, independent study, etc.) 
to., share responsibility in the 
process of mutual inquiry. 

12) The teacher helps the students 
exploit their own experiences 
as resources for learning 
through the uses of such tech- 

• ni^ques as discussion, role play- 
ing, case method, etc. 

13) The teacher gears the present- 
ation of his own resources to 
the levels of experience of his 
particular students. 

14) The teacher helps the students 
to apply new learnings to their 
experience, and thus to make 
the learnings more meaningful 
and integrated. 

15) The teacher involves the stu- 
dents in developing mutually 
acceptable criteria toward the 
learning objectives. 

16) The teacher helps the students 
develop and apply procedures 
for self-evaluation according 
to these criteria. 



From: The Modern Practice of Adult Education ; Andragogy versus 

Pedagogy , Malcolm S. Knowles, (New York: Association Press, 
1970) 
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A CHECKLIST FOR EFFECTIVE ADULT LEARNING AND GROWTH 



Over the last 15-20 years a variety of research has been carried out on the 
conditions v;here adults learn, grow, change, become more involved and more 
effective. These conditions apply in the classroom, in- informal settings, in 
committees and in one-to-one helping and supervision relationships. The follow- 
ing items have a direct relation to whether adults learn, grow, change, develop, 
and become meaningfully involved. 

In the fpllowing list the word "learning" is used. "Grow", "change", or "develop' 
could be used. 

!• An adult has to be responsible for his or her own learning. Spoon feeding, 
motivating from the outside and force do not lead to learning. 

2. Oae of the greatest goals, of adult learning is to learn how to learn - a * 
process or set of skills which youth education really doesn't equip us to do. 
This goal often takes a long time and we often are not willing to invest 

the time because of the task at hand... or the things to be learned, 

3. To learn how to learn - adults must develop their own learning goals. People 
become involved in the things which they create. 

4. To learn how to learn - allow adults to become involved in the ^irocess of 
self-evaluation often during the course of the learning experience. 

5. To learn how to learn - allow adults to decide how they will go about 
achieving their own goals. 

6. To learn how to learn - don't be afraid of the hunk of time which seems to 
be wasted as people do 3, 4, and 5* . 

7. Learning occurs when there is real encounter - between people, between people 
and ideas. 

8. Learning is increased in an informal climate. 

9. Learning is increased through a high degree of partici'^ation. 

10. Learning is increased through varied methods and materials. 

11. Learning is increased with the use of the resources of evervone present,, not 
just the experts, etc. 

12. Learning is increased when it is built. on the expectations of those present. 

13. Adult learning must be related to life... and current real concerns and 
interests. Adults want to learn things which they can use soon. 

44 ■ ' 
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DIMENSIONS OF MATURATION 



From - Toward 

1. Dependence Autonomy 

2. Passivity--..-. - Activity 

3. Subjectivity-- - ---Objectivity 

4. Ignorance - Enlightenment 

5. Small abilities ^ Large abilities 

6. Few responsibilities--^----- - — Many responsibilities 

7. Narrow interests -- - Broad interests 

8. Selfishness - Altruism 

9. Self -rejection---. - Self-acceptance 

10. Amorphous self-identity--- Integrated self-identity 

11. Focus on particulars - ----Focus on principles 

12. Superficial concerns--.- -Deep concerns 

13. Imitation.---. - — Originality 

14. Need for certainty Tolerance for ambiguity 

15. Impulsiveness - — Rationality 

From: The Mature Mind, Harry A. Overstreet, ( New York: W.W. 
. Norton, 1949). 
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THE EFFECT OF CUMATE ON BEHAVIOR 



Behavioral In-put 



Telling 



Evaluating 
Controlling 
Punishing _ 
"Selling" 



Climate 



e 
f 
e 
n 
s 
i 

V 

e 



Behavioral Out-put 



y Resenting 

^ Conforming 

^ Depending 

^ Lowering of perception 



Lowering of initiative 



Climate 



Listening 



Understanding 



Sharing ("self") 
Trusting 



Problem- solving 



A 
c 
c 
e 

P 
t 

i 

n 



\^ Growth 

\^ Understanding 

^ Creativity 

^ Experimentation 



X Heightened perception 
and initiative 
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THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP AND FEEDBACK 



I. General Observations 

1. Different names are used to designate the helping process such as 
counseling, teaching, guiding, training, educating, etc. 

2. They have in coirmon that the helping person is trying to influence (and 
therefore change) the individual who is being helped, 

3. The expectation is furthermore that the direction of the change in the 
receiver of help will be constructive and useful to him (i.e., clarify 
his perceptions of the problem, bolster his self-confidence, modify his 
behavior or develop new skills, etc.). 

II. One Way to Visualize the Helping Situation 

1.. One way to look at the helping situation is to sketch it in the following 
manner • 



perceptions Perceptions 




Problems 
Relationship 



2. The helping situation is dynamic; i.e., characterized by interaction 
which is both verbal and non-verbal, and relationships. 

3. The helping person has needs (biological and psychological), feelings, 
and a set of valiies. 

4. The receiver of help has needs (biological and psychological), feelings, 
and a set of values. 

5. Both helper and the receiver of help are trying to satisfy needs in the 
situation. 

6. The helper has perceptions of himself, of the receiver of help, of the 
problem, and of the entire situation (expectancies, roles , standards , 
etc.) • 

47 
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7. The receiver of help has perceptions of. himself, of the helper, of the 
problems, and of the entire situation (expectancies, roles, standards, 
etc.). 

8. The interaction takes place in relation to some need or problem which 
may be external to the two individuals, interwoven with the relation- 
ship of the two individuals, or rooted in the relationship between the 
two individuals. Wherever the beginning point and the focus of 
emphasis is, the relationship between the two individuals becomes an 
Important element in the helping situation as soon as interaction begins. 

9. His needs, values and feelings, and his perception of them as well as 
his perception of the situation (including the problem and the helper) 
cause the receiver of help to have certain objectives in the interaction 
which takes place. 

10. His needs, values and feelings, and his perception of them as well as 
his perception of the situation (including the problem and the receiver 
of help) cause the helper to have certain objectives in the interaction 
which takes place. 

11. Both helper and receiver of help have power; i.e., influence, in 
relation to the helping situation. Except for surface conformity or 
breaking off the interaction, however, it is the receiver of help who 
controls the question of whether in the final analysis y:haage takes 
place. 

'III. To depict the helping situation as above suggests its complexity. It is not 
easy to give help to another individual in such a way that he will be 
strengthened in doing a better job of handling his situation. Nor is it 
easy to receive help from another person, that is the kind of help which 
makes us more adequate in dealing with our problems. If we really listen 
and reflect upon the situations in which we are in either the helper or 
helping role, we not only are impressed with the magnitude and range of the 
problems involved in the helping situation, - but also realize that we can 
keep on learning as a helping person or a person receiving help as long as 
we live. 

IV.. Let- us reflect on some of the things about us that make it difficult to 
receive help. 

It is hard to really admit our difficulties even to ourselves. It may 
be even harder to admit them to someone else. There are concerns 
sometimes whether we can really trust the other person, particularly if 
it Is in a work or other situation which might affect our standing. We 
may also be afraid of what the other person thinks of us. 

We may have struggled so hard to make ourselves independent persons 
that the thought of depending on another individual seems to violate 
something within us. Or we may all our lives have looked for someone 
on whom to be dependent and we try to repeat this pattern in our rela- 
tionship with the helping person. 

43 . 
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3. We may be looking for sympathy and support rather than for help in 
seeing our difficulty more clearly. We ourselves may h<ive to change as 
well as others in the situation. \^en the helper tries to point out 
some of the ways we are contributing to the problem, we may stop 
listening. Solving a problem may mean uncovering some of the sides of 
ourselves which we have avoided or wished to avoid thinking about. 

4. We may feel our problem is so unique no one could ever understand it 
and certainly not. an outsider. 

V. Let us reflect upon some of the things which make it difficult for us to 
give help. 

1. Most of us like to give advice. Doing so suggests to us that we are 
competent and important. We easily get caught in a telling role with- 
out testing whether our advice is appropriate to the abilities, the 
•fears, or the powers of the person we are trying to help. 

2. If the person we are trying to help becomes defensive, we may try to 
argue or pressure him meet resistance with more pressure and 
Increase resistance. This is typical in argument. 

3. We may confuse the relationship by only responding to one aspect of 
what we see in the other's problem by overpraising, avoiding recognition 
that the person being counseled must see his own role and his own 
limitations as well. ^ 

VI. To be. fruitful, the helping situation needs these characteristics: 

1. Mutual trust. 

2. Recognition that the helping situation is a joint exploration. 

3. Listening, with the helper listening more than the individual receiving 
help. 

4. Behavior by the helper which is calculated to make it easier for the 
individual receiving help to talk. 

VII. Because we are human, the potential for all the weaknesses and the strengths, 
the follies, and the wisdom known to man exists at some level within us. 

Human beings become more capable of dealing wjith their problems as success 
experiences give them a greater sense of adequacy to meet situations. This 
does not irnply avoiding a recognition of the conflict issues and the 
inadequacies but a recognition as well of the strengths and the success 
experiences. ~V 

yill. "Feedback" is a way of helping another person to consider changing his 

behavior. It is communication to a person (or a group) which gives that 
person information about how he affects others. As in a guided missile 
system, feedback helps an individual keep his. behavior "on target" and thus 
better achieve his goals. 

• 40 
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Some criteria for useful feedback: 

1. It is descriptive rather than evaluative. By describing one's own 
reaction, it leaves the individual free to use it or to use it as he 
sees fit. By avoiding evaluative language, it reduces the need for the 
individual to react defensively. 

2. It is specific rather than general. To be told that one is "dcminating** 
will probably not be as useful as to be told that "just now when we were 
deciding the issue you did not listen to what others said and I felt 
forced to accept your arguments or face attack from you/' 

3. It takes into account the needs of both the receiver and giver of 

, feedback. Feedback can be destructive when it serves only our own needs 
and fails to consider the needs of the person on the receiving end. 

4. It is directed toward behavior which the receiver can do- something 
about. Frustration is only increased when a person is reminded of some 
shortcoming over which he has no control. 

5. It is solicited rather than imposed.'^ Feedback is more useful when the 
receiver himself has formulated the kind of question which those 
observing him can answer. 

6. It is well-timed. In general, feedback is most useful at the earliest 
opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course,^on the 
person's readiness to hear it, support available from others, etc.)* 

?• It is checked to insure clear communication. One way of doing this is 
to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback he has received to see 
if it corresponds -to what the sender had in mind. 

8« When feedback is given in a training group, both giver and receiver have 
opportunity to check with others in the group the accuracy of the feed- 
back. Is this one man's impression or an impression shared by others? 

Feedback, then, is a way of giving help; it is a corrective mechanism for, 
the individual who wants to iearn how well his behavior matches his 
intentions; and- it is a means for establishing one's identity -- for 
answering IJho Am I? 



(National Training Laboratories* Reading Book 1964) 
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THE THREF.-LEGGZD STOvOL OF GROUP FUNCTION 




Gr oup Functi ori^ - Every group operates on three levels, although our usual 
"experience and frame of reference makes us aware of only one of these. 
These levels are: 

A. Task Level : Every group has soiue task confronting it, end most 
groups in our experience exist primarily for carrying out a cask. 

' A task consists of whatever it is that the group has been organ- 
ized or designated to do. Most groups in which we are—involved* 
are primarily conscious of the task need and seem to operate 
laainly on this level. 

B. Mai ntenance Level : A group consists of a constantly changing 
network of iataractions and relationships between persons, A 

'■ group, therefore, has a grov7ing awareness of itself as a group, 
and it is faced with the need to maintain the interactions and 
relationships within it in some genuine ''working order" if the 
task is to be accomplished. This is the morale factor in groups. 

Individual N eed ■ Meeting Level ; Every group is composed of 
individuals, each of whoia brings to the group individual needs 
which impinge upon the group and its task. These needs range 
from the desire for comfortable chairs to the need to "show off." 
It is iit this level that we are most apt to be found wanting for 
individual needs are frequently screened behind the task drive 
of the group and/or well developed behavior patterns. Many a 
group has floundered because the individual needs have remained 
beneath the surface. - 



As a group operates in balance on these three levels, so it shows itself 
to be an efficient and luaturc group. As one or more of these levels is 
iieglectr.dj, £0 its efficiency is impaired and its growth thwarted. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES FOR SELECTING METHODS 
TO ACHIEVE PARTICULAR OBTECTIVES 



1. Matching methods to outcomes in terms of kinds of change. 



Type of Behavioral 


Most Appropriate 


Change 


Methods 


K.JM U W Lb UkjL 


Lecture; panel, symposium 




Reading 


(Generalizations about experience; 


AudiO'-Visual aids 


the internalization of information) 


Book-based discussion 


INSIGHT AND UNDERSTANDING 


Feedback devices 




Problem- solving discussion 


(The application of information 


Laboratory experimentation 


to experience) 


Exams and essays 




Audience participation 




f^R^p Prnhlprrm * 

V^UOC 1 i Vk^li^lC 111 o 


SKILLS 


Practice exercises 




Practice role -playing 


(The incorporation of new ways 


Drill 


of performing through practice) 


Demonstration 




Practicum 


ATTITUDES 


Reverse role -playing 




Permissive discussion 


(The adoption of new feelings 


Counse ling-consultation 


through e-xperiencing greater 


Environmental support 


success with them) 


dasp mpthnd 


VALUES 


Biographical reading and drama 




Philosophical discussion 


/fill— J J. * 1 • • J- 
(The adoption and priority 


Sermons and worship 


arrangement of beliefs) 


Reflection 


INTERESTS 


Trips 




Audio-Visual aids 


(Satisfying exposure to new 


Reading 


activities) i-^" 


Creative arts 




Recitals, pageants ■ . 



Designing formats for learning 
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a. Selection for learning activities 

(1) GENERAL SESSIONS 

(a) Platform presentations 

"Speeches, research reports, book reviews 

-Group interviews 

"Panels, symposiums, debates 

"Audio-visual aids, dramatizations 

-Demonstrations 

(b) Audience participation 
"Listening teams 
"Reaction panels 
-Audience role"playing 
-Buzz sessions 
-Question and answer 
"Group reports 
-Open discussion 
"Inductive lecture 
"Skills exercises 

-Case problem discussion 
-Triad consultation 

(2) WORK GROUPS 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g: 

(h: 

(i 

(j 



Laboratory Groups 
Special interest groups 
Problem- solving groups 
Discussion groups 
Planning groups 
Instructional groups 
Research and evaluation 
Skill practice groups 
Consultation groups 
Operational groups. 



(3) READING 

(4) CONSULTATION AND COUNSELING 

(5) WORSHIP 

(6) RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



b. Elements of Design 

(1) SEQUENCE (movement) 

. (2) CONTINUITY (line) 

(3) UNITY (coherence) 

(4) RHYTHM (pace) 

(5) COLOR (spirit) 

(6) CLIMATE (feeling) _ 

(7) CREATIVITY (uniqueness) 

(8) INVODv^MENT. (ego-identification) 
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INCENTIVES FOR ADULT. LEARNING 



People Want to Gain 



1. Health 

2 . Time 

3. Money 

4 . Popularity 

5. Improved Appearance 

6. Security in old age 
?• Praise from others 



8. Comfort 

9, Leisure 

10. Pride in accomplishment 

11. Advancement: business'/ social 

12. Increased enjoyment 

13. Self-confidence 

14. Personal prestige 



They Want to Be 



1 . Good parents 

2 . Socia 1, hos pi ta ble 

3. Up-to-date 

4. Creative 

5 . Proud of their possessions 



6. Influential over others 

7. Gregarious 

8. Efficient . 

9. "First'* in things 

10. Recognized as authorities 



They Want to Do 



1. Express their personalities 

2. Resist domination by others 
3 • Satisfy their curiosity 

4. Emulate the admirable 



5. Appreciate beauty 

6. Acquire or collect things 

7. Win others* affection 

8. Improve themselves generally 



They Want to Save 

\ . ■ 

1. Time 5. Worry 

2. Money . 6. Doubts 
.3. Work "7. Risks 

4. Discomfort 8. Personal embarrassment 



* Irving Lorge , "Effective Methods in Adult Education/' Report of the 
Southern Regional Workshop for Agricultural Extension Specialists 



(Raleigh: North Carolina State College , June 1947). p. 25. 
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MARYLAND COMMUNITY SERVICES/CONTINUING EDUCATION PROJECT 
TASK FORCE ON IN-SERVICE ADULT EDUCATION 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 
March 17, 1975 



This instrument is designed to test the outcomes of the past few weeks work 
on the subject of adult education theory and methods. The task force 
sponsoring these workshops is interested in finding- out if this kind of educational 
intervention is effective and whether it can be replicated in other institutions. 
Your cooperation would therefore be greatly appreciated. You need not identify 
yourself on this questionnaire but are certainly welcome to do so if you wish. 

Sessions Attended: 



1. 


All-day Workshop, Saturday, Feb. 8 


yes 


no 


2. 


Two-hour. Workshop, Monday, Feb. 17 


yes 


no 


3. 


Two-hour Workshop, Monday, Feb. 24 


yes 


no 


4. 


Two-hour Workshop, Wednesday, March 5 


' yes 


no 


5. 


Two-hour Workshop, Monday, March 17 


yes 


no 



Write four characteristics of the adult learner or , if you cannot remember them 
all, write a paragraph describing your understanding of how adult learners differ 
from primary learners. 
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Describe your understanding of the difference between: 
. Content 
. Process 



True or False: 



Utilization of the theory and techniques of andragogy means 
that the class is unstructured 

true false 



Briefly describe how a person comfortable with the principles of andragogy 
might establish goals and objectives for a class (content matter is your choice): 



The energy of any group (or class) available for a task is .dependent upon how 
certain issues are resolved. Six were listed by Dr. Hartl, for example. Identity . 
List as many of the other five as you can. 



5 
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List the things you've tried in your own classes since the beginning of this 
workshop series that reflect your understanding 9f andragogy: 



List the andragogical techniques you've thought about trying in your classes: 



Do you believe the task force should try to replicate this series of workshops ■ 
for other cqmmunity college faculty? 

yes no 



Do you believe the cycle was: 



too short 



' just right 



too long 



If too short, how many sessions would you add? 



Was the reading material adequate? if not, what would you add? 



Additional comments: 



CO 
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(you may continue your comments on the 
back of this page.) 
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• CATONSVILLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ^^^^ 1 of 1 

Catonsville, Maryland 2122S 

STUDENT EVALUATION OF NON-CREDIT COURSE 

This Evaluation Form is used as a basis for ir^oxo^^l-^ our service to the 
community. We would appreciate your completing this ... - and returning it to the 
College either the last session of class, or should you not finish the course 
return it by mail to the Office of Community Services. 300 South Rolling Road - 
21225. Please use the reverse side of this paper for additional comments. 



COLHRSE TITLE; 



COURSE LENGTH; 



^SESSIONS. INSTRUCTOR'S N.AME 



1. How did you learn about the course? 

Newspaper publication 

Friend or student at CCC 

Faculty member af CCC 

Radio or television 

Other (Please List) 

3, The facilities and instructional materials 
used were : 

Very adequate 

^Good . 

Fa ir 

Poor 



During the' course I missed; 

_No classes 

^1 class 

2 classes 

3 or more classes 



The objectives/goals of the 
course were : 

Specifically explained 

Vaguely explained 

Poorly explained 

Never explained 



. Please state inadequacies: 



5. Was the course content what you expected? 

Content was completely as I expected 

^fiost of content was different from what 

I expected 

6. My instructor's presentation of material was well organized and explanations 
were clear and understandable: 

Most of the time Sometimes Rarely Never 

7. My instructor has helped me to develop viewpoints and appreciations: 
_Most of the time Sometimes Rarely Never 

8m Would you recommend this course? 

Would recommend it with no reservations Would recommend with some 

^Would recommend with many qualifications qualifications 

^Would not recommend at all 

Please explain why or why not you would recommend it 



9, What specific things do you believe might be done to improve the teaching of 
this course? 



10.. What courses would you like to see offered as a preliminary or fcllow-up course 
to this ope? 



Most of content was as I 
expected 

■Not what I expected at all 



Of there were any additional instructors for this course please comment on their 
sJ>>irf omiance 
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Dear Colleague: 

^ You are invited to participate in a jointly-sponsored workshop ' 
entitled "The Adult Learner", which will focus on basic assumptions about 
the characteristics of adult learners and their implications for designing 
the learning process. The enclosed brochure describes briefly the 
assumptions and implications that will be explored in the program. 

"The Adult Learner" was organized by the 'joint efforts of the 
Catonsville Community College Staff Development Office and the Maryland 
Project to strengthen community services in institutions of higher 
education (a Title One project). 

Dr. David E. Hartl, Assistant Director of Conferences and Institutes 
and Head, Office of Project Development, University of Maryland University 
:ollege, will be the program leader. Dr. Hartl has taught in graduate 
>rograms of adult education at the Boston University and the Johns Honkins 
Jniversity, in addition to his program development responsibilities in 
adult education at the University of Maryland. 

The first meeting v;ill be a workshop on Saturday, February 8, 1975 
:rom 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. in the second floor .Conference Room. of the 
:.earning Resources Center. Also, there will be four sessions and an 
ivaluation that will be held on succeeding afternoons beginning the week 
if February 10, 197 5. The time and day are to be scheduled at the mutual 
convenience of the program participants and the workshop leader. 
Snrollraent will be limited to twenty-five (25) participants. 

We think- this is a well designed program that should be of particular 
.nterest to community college faculty ,. since the student population is 
)redominantly adult. We hope you will be able to attend the workshop, 
md ask that the reservation form be returned by January 22, 1975. 

Sincerely, 



Michael L. DeLuca. 
James Dates 

iLD/JO/d j 1 



■ STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
RETURN TO: MICHAEL DeLUCA 

I plan to attend the Adult Learner Workshop, beginning on February 
, 1975 in the- second floor Conference Room of the L.R.C. 



AME ■ . HOME ADDRESS ' ' " 

0"" (J^LEPHONE NUMBER 

ERIC . 

[.a^anawiii be served at the February 8, 1975 Workshop.) 



